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years, and is a very severe and searching course. 
Miss Patterson graduated Bachelor of Music 
(with honours) in 1887, the same year in which | 
DR. ANN IE PATI ERSON she carried off the B.A. degree (with honours) in | 
the literary course of the University. With | 
AND OTHERS. regard to the degree of Mus. Bac., every candidate 
DUBLIN had the honour of giving the first | is required tosend in, a month previous to the ex- 
Musical Doctor's degree to women—H.R.H.| amination, the score of an original musical com- 
the Princess of Wales accepted an honorary | position, and unless this exercise is approved by the 
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degree in 1885, and looked charming in her 
robes as such. Dr. Annie Patterson, a few 
years later, was the first woman to win the 
same degree by her own musical attainments. 
It was fitting that Ireland, the land of music 
and song, should be the first in the world to 
have both the honorary and the earned 
degrees of Doctor of Music given to women 
by its Royal University. 

Dr. Annie Wilson Patterson was born at 
Lurgan, County Armagh, and is of Frerch 
Huguenot ancestry, who were obliged to 
leave home and possessions in France to find 
in this country that religious liberty which 
they prized above everything else. Her 
grandfather on her mother’s side—Rev. 
Andrew Wilson, Presbyterian minister of 
Dungannon—came of a highly cultivated and 
literary family, and was himself closely 
connected, through his mother, Martha 
Macaulay, with the great historian, Lord 
Macaulay. 

Dr. Annie Patterson has lived in Dublin 
from her earliest childhood. She was 
educated at the Alexandra School and 
College and also at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music. She has been devoted to three 
kindred arts—poetry, painting, and music— 
from her earliest years, and though she has 
won most distinction in music, she has done 
excellent work also in painting and poetry. 
She has written the libretto of her own com- 
positions, and various poems for recitation. 
She is also senior medallist in natural 
science—a distinction which was conferred 
on her by the Irish Intermediate Board of 
Education for very advanced knowledge of 
natural science—and holds the B.A. degree 
of the Royal University of Ireland, with 
honours in modern literature, and in the 
English, French, and Italian languages. 

But it is to music that Miss Patterson has 
always been most devotedly attached. Even in 
early childhood she could compose, and ever since 
the highest pleasure she experiences is in being 
able to extemporise with the greatest ease on the 
piano or organ. Improvisation—the great test 
of musical ability—has come naturally to her, 
and she much prefers playing extempore to 
rendering set pieces. Her favourite instrument 
is the organ. | 

The course for the degree of Mus. Doc, at the 
Royal University of Ireland occupies at least five 


MISS ANNIE PATTERSON, 
The First Ludty “ Doctor of Music” in the United Kingdom. 


examiners, the candidate is ineligible for examina- 
tion. For this degree Miss Patterson wrote 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” a sacred drama, | 
founded on the Scripture story, and written for 
soloists and chorus, with organ accompaniment. 
The examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Music takes place after the lapse of at least two 
| years from the time of conferring of the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. In 1889, therefore, Miss | 
Patterson, having in the meantime secured a 


(Registered ss] One Penny Weekly. 
candidate for the highes 
degree in music. For this examination Miss 
Patterson composed the Irish cantata “ Finola,” 
the libretto of which (written also by herself) is 
founded on the charming old Irish legend, ‘ The 
Fate of the Children of Lir” (see Dr. P. W. 
Joyce's “ Old Celtic Romances ”), varied some- 
what to make the story more lyrical. The 
dedication of this cantata was subsequently 
accepted by the Princess of Wales. 

Dr. Annie Patterson is now an examiner 
in music at the Royal University of Ireland 
(the first of her sex to hold such a position). 
She is also organist at the Magdalen Church, 
Lower Leeson Street; conductor of the 
Dublin Choral Union, which was founded in 
1891, under Viceregal patronage, “ for the 
performance of high-class choral music, and 
the encouragement and aivancement of Irish 
local tulent;” and at 11, Olare Street, 
Dublin, receives and prepares pupils for all 
the higher examinations, Dr, Annie 
Patterson is, indeed, a very versatile lady, 
for she is also a writer, and gives a good 
lecture on “ Irish Music.” 

At the orchestral concert of the Dublin 
Choral Union, given in February of last year, 
and conducted by Dr. Annie Patterson, 
wielding the music baton of ebony and 
silver —a prosent from friends--a new work 
by herself, entitled, “‘ Meta Tauta ” (The 
Hereafter)—consisting of a tone poem for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra, descriptive of St. 
John’s Vision of Heaven, as given in the 
Book of Kevelation—was performed, and 
was universally praised as a grand and im- 
pressive composition by the Press of Dublin. 
'This work has secured for its author a very 
high reputation as a composer. Among her 
other compositions | may mention “ Finola,” 
a composition in imitation of ancient Irish 
melody, and several tuneful songs, one of 
which, “ At Parting,” is deservedly popular. 
The carefulness of her work, and her courtesy 
to those with whom she is associated, win 
her the esteem of everybody. We live in 
daily dread of her removal to London, 
where there would be a larger field for the 
exercise of her genius. 

From our doctor of music we turn to 
doctors of medicine, We have three, all in 
practice, and each acting in some public capacity, 
and we are deservedly proud of them. 

Dr. Winifred Dickson has a ‘ mastership” in 
the Coombe Hospital: she is also a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Dr. Elizabeth 
‘Tennant assists at a local dispensary, and Dr. 
Katharine Maguire is the medical attendant of 
the Prison Gate Mission. 

The latter is a most important work entirely 
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prison gate, and try to persuade the poor treatures 
issuing from it to come to the mission, where 
they can obtain work and every encouragement 
to lead a new life. The mission is not restricted 
to these, but it is also the refuge of all destitute 
women. Intemperance is the great enemy of 
the mission—how difficult it is to fight against 
only those know who have tried. In order to 
treat the patients successfully—for is not drink- 
ing to excess a disense P—comfortable clothing, 
nourishing food, and healthy lodgings are indis- 
pensable. But where are they to be found ? 
Not inthe back slums of Dublin assuredly. A 
doctor feels terribly handicapped with patients 
of this class, and our prison-gate Dr., Katharine 
Maguire, particularly so. It is not medicine she 
would like to order, but plenty of milk and good 
beef tea. 

The good lady, Miss Rice, who is over the 
mission, is admirably suited to her post. She 
understands the Irish temperament and is kind 
but firm. Laundry work is the chief means of 
support the mission has, but it is also helped by 
private subscriptions. 

Though only three lady doctors have settled in 
Dublin, several others have acquired their medical 
education here and are now working in distant 
lands. They were treated with the greatest 
courtesy while prosecuting their studies. I may 
say that Dublin doctors have been particularly 
generous to their medical sisters. 

I turn to painting, and I think our Dublin 
ladies have something to show in that depart- 
ment. One, Miss Rose Barton, is quite famous. 
She had an exhibition all to herself in London, 
where she disposed of all her pictures. I suppose 
her best known one is “Primrose Day in 
London,” but it may not be generally known 
that she painted it sitting in a cab near the 
House of Commons. There she sat all day, 
and when she tried to get out of the cab, she 
found it rather a difficult matter, as her limbs 
were in such a state of cramp. 

Other successful painters are Miss Purser, 
A.B.H.A., Miss Stephens, Miss K. Patton, Miss 
M. K. Benson, Miss C. Irwin, Miss M. Julyan, 
who teaches in the School of Art. That amus- 
ing booklet, “A Ball-room Comedy,” which met 
with such success in London and Dublin some 
Christmases ago, was etched by a Dublin lady. 
Unfortunately, her attentions are now taken up 
domestically. We have three studios presided 
over by ladies, viz., Miss Underwood, Miss 
Manning, and Miss Stephens. 

I now turn to a very practical subject, the 
training of women for various employments, 
under Miss Croker, ia Kildare Street. Perhaps 
the most useful branch is that which trains 
ladies for giving lectures in cookery, sewing, and 
laundry work. This, I am persuaded, will be of 
lasting benefit to Ireland, and I wish more 
pupils were forthcoming. Miss Croker makes 
the necessary education as complete and perfect 
as possible, and I am told that all the Irish 
ladies with one exception obtained first-class 
certificates. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, who never forgets 
Ireland, asked some time ago if she could have 
three ladies sent to her who had finished the 
course. I fear they were not then forthcoming, 
but I hope that in the future there will be a 
sufficient number to supply all demands. ‘The 
work is somewhat arduous, and Miss Croker 
considers that a good voice, good address, tact, 
humour, and good spelling are necessary qualifi- 
cations to becoming a successful practitioner of 
cookery teaching. 

We have a paper of our own (to turn to 
literary subjects), Z'o-day’s Woman, edited by 
Miss Tod. It isa nice little paper and contains 
interesting articles. The Socel Review is a 
Society paper managed by our sex, and it is a 
decided improvement on the majority of such 


papers. 
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I wish I could say more of our novelists. This 
ought to be a fruitful field for tales of fiction, 
the romantic Irish temperament naturally lend- 
ing itself to such, The authoress of “ On the 
Square ” lives in Dublin, and Mrs. B. M. Croker’ 
twelve miles out of it. If you waut to read an 
amusing book, and one that will sustain your 
interest from beginning to end, ask for “ The 
Bird of Passage” or “ Pretty Miss Neville,” by 
the last-mentioned lady. 

I find that the Dublin ladies take a deep 
interest in the Suffrage Question, and we have 
had some very enthusiastic meetings on the 
subject. We possess a first-rate secretary in 
Mrs. Haslam. She set the whole thing going 
here, and has succeeded in keeping up our 
interest. Mrs. Fenwick Miller has visited us, 
and drew a very influential gathering at a 
Suffrage meeting some years ago. 

The municipal franchise is still denied to us, 
though we have been agitating for it. It has 
been extended in Belfast, Kingstown, and 
Blackrock only, I think we have every right to 
this privilege everywhere. I know several ladies 
who devote their time and energies to work- 
houses. Who could be such thoroughly in 
earnest Poor Law Guardians as they ? 

This paper would be incomplete without 
some notice of our Girls’ College, the ‘“ Alex- 
andra”—so named in honour of its kind 
patroness, the Princess of Wales. Its popular 
Jady Principal is Miss‘ White. She is a woman 
of wide and tolerant sympathies, eminently 
fitted for such a post. Our “ Alexandra” girls 
have highly distinguished themselves. One of 
them, Miss Ethel Thrift, carried off the gold 
medal this year in the Intermediate Examina- 
tions. Several have taken their B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in the Royal University, and some are 
now even examiners there. 

Trinity College has not yet opened her sacred 
portals to us. Miss Alice Oldham has bravely 
stormed the citadel, but the old Fellows present 
an adamantine front to her conclusive argu- 
ments, nor will they offer any reason, save that 
which is insulting to our womanhood. The 
junior Fellows—heaven reward them !—are all 
on our side. Possibly, as they have the most to 
do with drumming knowledge into the youthful 
mind, they would wish for a change to have a 
set of intelligent and industrious pupils. When 
civilisation at length triumphs over custom, and 
we are allowed to participate in the ablest teach- 
ing and most searching examinations of tho 
greatest University in Ireland, the University of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which we love in our 
heart of hearts, and respect as such—then we 
shall remember with gratitude that the junior 
Fellows held out the right hand of Fellow-ship 
to us in the days of our adversity. 

An IriIsHWwoMAN. 


The Dalesinan’s Dove, 

A WESTMORELAND STORY. 

By Marie E. NicxHo.ts, 

CHAPTER III. 

Ear.y one October morning, Dick was returni 
from the fields. It was Tim's Wottlos tase 
Dick had taken his round of the farm betimes, 
and now, with an inherent love of nature which 
lay un essed under the rough exterior, he 
lingered to watch the white morning mists roll 
from the mountain tops, and the first rays of the 
sun creeping across the valley, glinting the 
streams in passing, and playing round the 
weather-cock on the old church tower—that 
square straight steeple that had stood the blasts 
from moor and mountain a century and more 
its clock chiming out the passing hours to the 
inhabitants of the village below, whilst its bells 
gave a joyous clash at their weddings, and 
uttered its low, sad note at their funerals. 

Dick did not think of all these things, but he 
thought, as he had done many times before, how 
peaceful it all looked. Outwardly everything 
was just as it had been all these years, but 
Dick’s inward eyes looked at it all so differently 


now. 

The old village cobbler, who had sharper eyes 
than his more bucolic neighbours, once said 
that “ Dick Thompson said lile, but thowt a’ the 
moor.” 

‘¢T know nowt aboot that,” replied the young 
farmer, to whom this was said, ‘but Dick alus 
puts me in mind of a coo as mich as anything, 
he eats and sleeps and allus seems ruminatin’ 
like. Of coorse, if a coo has thowts, Dick may 
ha’ some too, but I reckon yan (one) has as mich 
as t’ other.” 

This was the popular notion of Dick amongst 
the village folk, but the cobbler was nearer the 
mark. 

Dick in his long solitudes had many and 
strange thoughts. There were secret places in 
his soul that no one had unlocked. The hand 
that might have turned the key had carelessly 
dropped it for ever, but still all was there, un- 
thought, unguessed at. He had no words in 
which to express himself, but a deep sympathetic 
touch might have worked the charm and brought 
him into a broader, fuller manhood. 

Dick felt that his slow moving mind and 
affection could never grasp and hold again. It 
had had its most beloved image torn from it, 
none knowing aught of the wrench ; and a life- 
time would not give it sufficient strength for a 
new attachment. 

He had listened to the minister preach in the 
little chapel regularly every Sunday, and had 
looked dull and heavy from the first hymn to the 
closing prayer; but in the week, silently going 
about his farm duties, he had turned it over 
and ruminated, and some of the teaching he 
accepted and understood, whilst other ideas he 
put aside as too learned and involved; but, 
amidst it all, he had a clear and simple faith that 
would have put to shame many a scholar. 

Only once did he ever assert his opinions; 
that was one evening in the previous winter, 
when work was slack and evenings long. 

Jim had a few young farmers in, and they 
were smoking together around the wide kitchen 
fireplace ; he had been reading some pamphlets 
on agnosticism, and was airing his opinions for 
the benefit of the company. 

Dick smoked on in silence, looking on this 
last freak with patience, believing it would be 
outgrown just as the boyish pranks of days gone 
by had been. He could also sympathise, for he 
had gone through his own dark time of doubt 
and misgiving in silence ; he was hoping the 
daylight would break for Jim as clearly, but not 
so slowly and laboriously, as it had in his dull 
mind, and sweep away for ever those questionings 
and doubts. 

Jim’s harangue was interrupted presently by 
young Thwaites, a heavy, coarse-looking fellow, 
too fond of his beer and his betting-bovk, so it 
was whispered among the dale gossips. 

“ Don’t waste your breath to argy, Jim; who 
blieves in Christianity and religion! Nice 
suart Christians ‘are! Hev yo heerd o’ auld 
Chris Kirkby—him as reckoned himself langest 
prayér and grandest praicher of t’ district, weel, 
he’s showed a clean pair o’ heels and made ott 


“ ConstpER whether we ought not to be more 
in the habit of seeking honour from our descend- 
ants than from our ancestors ; thinking it better 
tobe nobly remembered than nobly born ; and 
striving so to live that our sons and our sons’ 
sons for ages to come might still lead their 
children reverently to the doors out of which we 
had been carried to the grave, saying : ‘ Look, 
this was his house; this was his chamber.’ ”"— 
John Ruskin. 


* & % 

Ovurput or a Naputua Fount.—A new 
naphtha fount of remarkable yield has been 
struck near Baku. The output, which is ejected 
with uncontrollable force, is computed at about 
15,000 tons per day. All the available 
reservoirs have been filled, and the oil is now 
being run off into the Caspian Sea. So far all 
attempts to batten down the outrush have 
been fruitless. The thick iron stakes used in 
these endeavours are shattered like matchwood. 
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either case, no matter ; she must into the 
imprisonment of the workhouse, and must incur 
the disgrace of pauperism. If she will not bring 
herself to this, she must manage to keep her- 
self and her children, if she have them, by her 
own unaided exertions. Of course this means, 
in a multitude of instances, that the man simply 
escapes altogether from the due performance of 
his pecuniary duties. The poor wife will struggle 
on, however laboriously and scantily, to kee 

herself and her children out of “ the ee t 
should be noted, too, that even a deserted wife 
remains always subject to the liability to 
maintain her husband if he should ever go into 
the workhouse and she should be earning money. 

Deserted wives, however, are now the best off. 
The hardest cases are those far more numerous 
ones where the lazy, drunken, bad husband 
“ knows too much ” to desert his wife. 

In a vast number of cases, lazy scoundrels 
live themselves upon the earnings of their wives ; 
in a yet greater number of cases, they work just 
enough to joes their own f clothing, 
smoke, and liquor, and leave the woman to toil 
to keep up her “little home,” as the poor 
creatures always pathetically call their room and 
its scant furniture, and to find food, clothing, 
and school-money for the children. Yet, in this 
case, the poor wife has no remedy. She cannot 
legally leave her husband ; she is his bond-slave, 
bound to toil for him, and to be the victim of his 
low passions besides. 

Why should not a wife, in any rank of 
life, be entitled to claim a reasonable pro- 
portion of her husband's income? Why should 
a man be allowed to squander all his property 
in dissipation, or all his earnings at the beer- 


+4 ‘ shop, and leave his wife, whose hands are 
brane Bal telat that a tied for independent labour by her conjugal 
bound to keep bis wife. This belief is founded on duties, and his children, for whose being he is 
the rough but sound sense of J ustice that com- responsible, to starve or be Kepeaby eeeslabone 
monly lives in the public mind. It is so obviously of the handicapped mother? The father ought 
necessary that a man shall keep his wife, if she to be primarily responsible to the law and society 
give up other work to keep his house and bear for the maintenance of his family. He is the 
and nurture his children, that the public mind stronger, he is freed by custom crm somekie 
leaps to the conclusion that he is bound to do duties, and he never knows the feebleness and 
so; and of course social feeling is very strong set ed for hi coe ha otherhood entails, 
on the point too, and the enormous majority of e is, then, properly the first person reapouaibls 
men do fulfil this obligation. But the law puts for providing for the needs of his houschold ; 
exactly the same obligation on the wife to sup- and if he do not ale that out. “re roe be 
port her husband as \1t does on the husband to tis ee hat pa | liv abet is 
support his wife. t is absurd to say that so long as he lives on his 
‘it is hard to credit, but such is indeed the wife she shall be obliged to live with him and 
state of affairs under our present laws. It is en keep him, as well as herself and the 
sometimes asserted as an answer to the various epiidren, Buk ss: soon as he is ao kind seo make 
demands for greater freedom for married women precoier ahe hing a acti allowance and 
that they are secured maintenance by their hus- a ern be h wegen qth, (eee 
bands, and that the men who assume legal It might be here asserted t at a man is held 
responsibilities for their wives’ support become responsible for the expenditure of his household 
entitled thereby to some compensatory privi- so long ae heilives in ih He is, to x very aap 
leges. But no such legal responsibility is in and practically useless extent. If the wife Ben 
fact assumed by men in marriage. A wife is as get tradespeople to supply her with goods “on 
responsible for her husband’s support as he is trust” they can sue the husband for the value. 
for hers. Moreover, there is no method pro- But of course tradespevple will not do this if 
vided by the law for compelling a husb _ 5 they know it ; as soon as it becomes known that 
give to his wife the means of livelihood for either eri ast ee id om ri a eae pee 
nerself or their children. There is one way, and bk his iy cee h all el 2 aiengee A 
only one, in which she can get other people to is this the case with che small transactions of 
act on her behalf in obtaining some payments for the poor. ‘Ihe further liability of the husband 
her subsistence and that of the family from her is merely that if any of his children or his wife 
husband, and that one and only way is by goiny die of his neglect to provide them with necessary 
into the workhouse. There is no other method comforts, he may be prosecuted for manslaughter. 
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Wioman’s Questions. 


By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 


Kindergarten Papers for Mothers, 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 


Tastet Layinc.—Thus far the child has had 
to do with solid bodies and real objects in his 
building exercises ; with the tablets, which are 
only surfaces, he cannot build a house, but make 
the picture of one, if he puts them in certain 

itions. 

The tablets are of five kinds: 1, squares; 2 to 5, 
triangles of various kinds. The two sides are of 
different colours. The square tablets represent 
the faces of the cube, and should therefore be 
given first. 

Let the child have six at first, and fit them to 
the sides of a small cube; they exactly cover 
them. Ask how many sides the tablet has, how 
many sat ie what kind of angles, where has he 
seen similar angles and figures before? Show him 
that in whatever position the tablets are placed 
the angles are still right angles. The square 
tablets also possess “parallel lines.” Attention 
should be drawn to this and to other such lines 
in the room, and that example—a great favourite 
with all children—the railway lines, given. After 
this, let the child make object forms, such as a 
flower-stand or bridge, with six tablets; a gate 
or candlestick with eight; a castle or church 
with twelve or twenty-four. Or designs may be 
made ; the tablets being of two colours add much 
to the variety and beauty of these. 

Ricut-ANGLED TRIANGULAR TABLETS should be 
given next, they being obtained by cutting the 
square in halves diagonally. The child can tind 
this out for himself by putting two together, and 
the word “diagonal” can begivenhim. Let him 
compare the length of the sides, and the size of 
the angles; he will find that the smaller angles 
are half the size of the larger, and the name 
“acute angle” can be taught him, with the 
definition, which he can make for himself =“ an 
acute angle is smaller than a right avgle.” 

EquILaTERAL TRIANGLES should next be given. 
Call attention to the equal sides and acute angles, 
aud proceed as before. The child will find that, 
in combining, these cannot make the usual 
figures square, oblong, ete.—only the rhombus 
and hexagon, and these must be specially studied. 
Very few objects can be made with these, becaure 
of the want of right anglee. 

OBTUSE-ANGLED TRIANGLES.—These have each 
two sides alike, the obtuse angle being the new 
element. They may be treated in the same way 
as the others. 

ScaLeng ‘TRIANGLES.—These have three un- 
equal sides, and of the two shortest sides one is 
double the length of the other. Object forms 
are very numerous. 

By means of these tablets the child learns 
thoroughly to know all the different angles and 
many geometrical figures, which will greatly help 
him in the study of geometry and Euclid in later 
life. This laying of forms must not become 
mechanical. Interesting remarks and stories 
must put “soul” into the work of the child’s 
hands. For example, when he makes a picture 
of a flower-stand let him say what flowers he will 
put on it. Guard against monotony always'; let 
the child set you a task sometimes, with the con- 
dition that he shall do the same thing. 


HOW OUGHT THE MARRIAGE 
LAWS TO BE AMENDED 
In the Interests of the Wife and Family ? 


A wire has a just and right claim, and one that 
for the public benefit ought to be admitted, to— 

Maintenance, as @ consequence of the physical 
disabilities that marriage entails on her, and in 
return for her fulfilment of the duties of a 
housekeeper and a mother; and this claim 
extends over her old age as well as her better 


Immunity from assault and cruelty of all 
kinds, because this is a civil right of every human 


being. 

Teielity to her person by her husband, be- 
cause he promises ber this on marriage, and 
because it is ordered by the seventh Command- 
met aud by every consideration of social order 
and decen: 


cy. 

The right to the guardianship and nurture of 
her own children, unless she forfeit it by mis- 
conduct. 

There are other more personal, and in some 
respects more important, rights ; but these are 
those that the Jaws of marriage touch. Now, in 
omy respect the laws as they at present exist 
need amendment in the interest of the wife and 
family. Our “leader” this week touches on the 
second point, but there is much more to be said 
on it, and it will be said later on. We will 

in with the wife’s claim to a maintenance, 


: To b tinued. 
oe eee ties hk por oe kr ig of starvation rather than feed them by her OST sca 
which ahe pois secure any allowance for herael?, earnings if she could ; and, indeed, if a mother = a 
Rich men’s daughters, of course, have settle- were found zo vile, she would be just as answer- THE WORLD. 


able to the law as her husband for the fatal 
results. 

A law which there is no provision for enforcing 
in case of disobedience to it is no law; and 
though a man is in theory held liable to maintain 
his wife, yet as there is no action to be taken 
againat him if he do not do so—even though it 
may be easily provable that he could earn if he 
would work, but that he will not; or that he does 
earn, but spends all on his own drink or other 
selfish indulgence—this theory and pretence that 
the man must maintain his family has no value. 

Thus, then, a lazy man, a drunkard, or an 
utterly selfish scoundrel is really able to shirk 
all responsibility for the care of his family, and 
to throw it on his wife. He can do so though 
he inflict himself also on his wife. 


(To be continued.) 


ments; and under some circumstances a deserted 
wife can obtain an order for an allowance ; but 
the most extensive and most helpless class of 
wives are shut out from either of these means of 
protection against a lazy, or a drunken, or a 
| selfish husband. This class is the wives whose 
husbands do not “desert” them, but live with 
(and upon) them. 


Tue World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we. lay waste our 
powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, @ sordid boon ! 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for everything we are out of tune. 


It moves usnot. Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn— 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
W. WorpDswoRTH. 


I must say it again: in such a case the law 
a at present provides zo way of compelling a 
good-for-nothing husband to meet his family 
responsibilities, except the painful and injurious 
one of the wife’s entering the workhouse with 
| her children. She may be an educated and 
‘ refined woman, brought up in a happy home, and 
4 rendered friendless by the death of her parents ; 
\ or she may be a woman able to nearly maintain 
herself; or she may be a helpless invalid. In 
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OUR CAUSE AND THE 
PRESS. 


It is both interesting and instructive to know to 
some extent how the woman's cause is treated of in 
the newspaper press. Journalists are no more than 
human, and 80 are often in the wrong; but even if 
their wdeas are wreng-headed or not properly 
informed, there is still much value in seeing how we 
are being represented or understood. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
From the “* South Wales Times.” 

. OnLy a few years ago it would have been thought 
absurd to expect that a woman could fill any 
important public ottice with efficiency. The 
pro , for example, that she should become 
a Poor Law Guardian, was met by general 
ridicule. But it is confessed now on all sides 
tbat the brave ladies who have undertaken this 
onerous and unpleasant office are to be reckoned 
among the most valuable members of the 
Boards on whith they sit. It requires no small 
amount of moral courage for them to have 
taken their seats among a number of men, 
many of whom were hostile to their admission. | fluity of men fit for high duties, that Society can 
However, their intelligent watchfulneas, their | afford to reject the services of any competent 
clear perception of requirements, and what | person? Are we so certain of always finding a 
is due to the poor and to the ratepayers, | man made tv our hands for any duty or function 
theie superior knowledge of domestic affairs, | of social importance which falls vacant, that we 
and of the needs of the sick, the women | lose nothing by putting a ban on one-half of 
and children, and their unswerving honesty of | mankind and refusing beforehand to make their 
purpose, have extorted the admiration and | faculties available, however distinguished they 
respect of those who were formerly opposed to| may be? And even if we could do without 
them. The ancient prejudice against their par-| them, would it be consistent with justice to 
licipation in public offices still lingers in some | refuse them their fair share of honour and dis- 
of the rural districts where the inhabitants under- | tinction, or to deny them the equal right of all 
stand turnip growing far better than social | human beings to choose their occupation (short 
economics ; but the educated members and those | of injury to others) according to theic own pre- 
who have experienced the value of women’s | ferences, at their own risk? Nor is the injustice 
counsel in the administration of parochial | confined to them ; it is shared by those who are 
matters, are anxious that more women should | in a position to benefit by their services. To 
join their Boards. We do not desire to see a| ordain that any kind of persons shall not be 
preponderance on the lists of the Poor Law | physicians, or shall not be advocates, or shall 
G i but it may be argued that if they | not be members of Parliament, is to injure not 
were balanced, it would be to the advantage of | them only, but all who employ physicians, or 
the rich and poor alike. The fact that women | advocates, or elect members of Parliament.” 
are able to prove their conspicuous equality in | Whenever free women have been entrusted with 
administrative capacity on Poor Law Boards | power they have used it for the benefit of their 
may be traced to the “ Municipal Franchise Bill” | country. Women originally sat in our English 
of 1869, which omitted the word “ male ” before | Parliaments, and, probably, will sit again, and 
the word “person” in section 1, and thus| infuse more honesty and intelligence into 
restored the municipal franchise to women rate- | politics when they possess the franchise. This 
payers, of which they had been dispossessed by | privilege is one of the greatest levers which all 
the ‘‘ Municipal Corporation Act” of 1835, in | patriotic women should endeavour to grasp, in 
the same manner that they had been excluded | order to raise their country’s status and to reduce 
from the Parliamentary franchise by the Reform | the inequalities of Society. We have attempted to 
Act of 1832. This restoration of the power which | place this subject before our readers dispas- 
they had enjoyed until 1835, combined with | sionately, and we earnestly commend it to their 
their general advance in education, has invested | conscientiousreflectionand enlightened judgment. 
them with a consideration which was previously 
refused. They are now a municipal force, and 
must be conciliated. They can influence elec- 
tions, and must be courted. And so the right 
to sit on Boards of Poor Law Guardians was 
reluctantly conceded. But the forebodings of 
the cruakers have not been realised. The sky 
remains where it was before. No scandals have 
occurred. There has been no suggestion of flirta- 
tions across the table. The men have not fought 
for the smiles of the lady guardians. On the 
contrary, those have often received scant 
courtesy. Always a small minority, they have 
had to work strenuously to make their views 
known. The admiration accorded them has been 
only a just tribute to their abilities, for it must 
be said of Englishmen that, although they are 
often superstitiously wedded to precedents and 
resent the equality claimed by women, they are, 
or wish to be, lovers of fair play. They may 
sometimes believe in unjust theories, but they 
also believe in what they see. If it should be 
said that we exaggerate their stolidity, then we 
point to the “grill” in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, where lady listeners to debates 
are closely immured for fear their bright eyes 
and pretty faces should cause some luckless 
senators to wander in their speech. The same 
men can address a whole gathering of ladies at 
a Primrose Habitation, or lecture to a mixed 
audience without a tremor. But, in the House, 
their jaunty self-assurance would at once desert 
them if they were to see a lady present. Women 
can siton School Boards and Boards of Guardians, 


and were elected on the London County Council. 
But the judges, in their interpretation of the 
law as it stands, ousted them from the last body. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the law should be 
altered so that the administrative capacities of 
gifted women may not be lost to County and 
Municipal Couneils They might also have a 
fair share, too, of magisterial influence as 
justices of the peace. We have broken through 
the tradition that only a ‘‘ gentleman” can 

a J.P. Mechanics are now frequently appointed 
on the ground of representing all classes. But 
more than half the population is entirely un- 
represented. The knowledge and judgment of 
capable women are ignored. Yet their presence 
on the bench is equitably requisite whenever a 
woman is to be tried. When our whole Empire, 
consisting of one-fifth of the world, is most ably 
ruled by one cultured lady, it is nonsense to 
assert that other women could not act as local 
magistrates. The case of juries is parallel. 
Where women are tried, women should be jurors, 
or both sexes should be tried by an equal num- 
ber of jurors of each sex. One of our greatest 
thinkers, J. Stuart Mill, says, in his ‘ Subjec- 
tion of Women” :—Is there so great a super- 


all considerations of practical utility to the 
Commonweal. He would neck or nothio 
for his imagined formal equality in every detail. 
Does the woman nurse a baby, equality demands 
that the man must do so also. Has it hitherto 
been the duty of the woman to wash clothes 
while the man superintended some industrial 
function—say a printiog oflice—equality de- 
mands that the man should instantly replace the 
woman at the wash-tub and the woman the man 
at the typographic establishment. Have women 
carried on the duties of the kitchen and the 
house while men perform judicial or admin‘stra- 
tive functions, equality requires that the man 
should at onca assume the care of the domestic 
hearth and the while the woman delivers 
decisions on the bench. Do women bear children 
while men do not, equality claims somethi 
here, I don’t know exactly what ; but I woul 
suggest a revival of the cowvrade as possibly in 
some sort meeting the exigencies of the case. 

Such is the nature of the arguments of the 
devotee of abstract equality between the sexes. 
He who is not caught by the aforesaid supersti- 
tion will refrain from dogmatically postulating 
the proper sphere of woman's activity on the 
basis of @ priori notions of equality. True 
equality involves that division of functions 
between the sexes best adapted for further- 
ing the general well-being. This division 
must in the nature of things ba subordinate to 
the physiological and the resultant psychological 
—ie., to the natural or organic as distinguished 
from the economic or social-—abilities or dis- 
abilities of the female sex. If it can be shown 
by science now, or if experience shows in the 
fature, that women, owing to (dare I suggest the 
blasphemy ?) inferior average mental capacity, 
liability to hysteria in the protean forms of that 
little-understood but widely-spread morbid con- 
dition, are in general not so well fitted as men 
are for political, administrative, or judicial func- 
tions, then to force women promiscuously into 
these functions, and thus sacrifice social welfare 
on the altar of the fetish formal Equality will 
be just as reasonable as the procedure of the 
Anarchist, who is pre to immolate social 
progress and mankind in general on the altar of 
the fetish formal Liberty! 


EK. Betrort Bax. 


Lady Dilke is the President of the Womens 
Trade Union League. In reply to an inter- 
viewer as to the work of this League, she said: 
“The League consists partly of people interested 
in labour, as I am—non-workers—and of secre- 
taries of unions containing women, all over the 
country. The Executive Committee is neces- 
sarily composed of people in London; but on 
the Council, which rules the policy of the League 
completely, there are no lay people. I am not 
on it, but I make statemcnts to it. There are 
on it the secretaries of all the unions in which 
women are admitted—all the textile leaders in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire -Mawdesley, of the 
cotton spinners; Mullen, of the card-room 
hands; and Allen Gee, of Yorkshire, All the 
Scotch textile leaders also, The committee 
meet during the Trades Union Conference week. 
They hold a conference and discuss the work as 
it is to be conducted by the League during the 
ensuing year. We agitate and lobby the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords for the 
purpose of effecting labour reforms, and when 
there is any Bill before the House affecting 
labour interests. One of my nieces, Miss Tuck- 
well, is my private secretary ; she dces most of 
the lobbying, and the platform agitation. 

* * # 

Lady Henry Somerset, and Mra. J. K. Barney 
of Rhode Island, are announced as the speakers 
at the inaugural meeting of the North Metro- 
politan Union, B.W.T.A., to be held on Friday 
evening, November 15th, at Upper Holloway 
Baptist Chapel, the pastor, Rev. J. R. Wood, in 
the chair. The Union, which has recently been 
formed, includes over twenty branches of the 
Association. In the afternoon of the same day 
Mrs. Kva McLaren will preside at a public 
Conference at the same place, and Mrs. Aukland, 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, and others will take part. 


THE CULT OF ABSTRACTIONS. 


[ We commend the study of the following—which 
ts an official deliverance in the Socialist organ—to 
those of vur readers who write tous arguing that 
Socialists are in favour of the liberty of women. | 

The fallacy of Anarchism may be signalised in 
a word as the idolisation of the abstract notion 
of Liberty. For the Anarchist it matters not 
how much real or concrete freedom and well- 
being may be sacrificed provided he has the 
mere absence of formal control. This abstrac- 
tion, formal freedom, or the automony of the 
individual, is his god, before whom he bows in 
slavish adulation. 

But the Anarchist is by no means the only 
person who is guilty of the idolisation of the 
abstract formula as such, and who is prepared to 
sacrifice thereto concrete considerations of social 
welfare. 

The fetish-worship of the abstract notion, 
here referred to, is undoubtedly at the root of 
much sentiment on the Woman Question. It is 
thought to be “unfair ”—ze., contrary to the 
principle of cquality—that women should not 
have exactly the eame rights as men, and occupy 
exactly the same social and political sphere as 
men. (It never, be it observed, strikes the 
tender heart of the equality-lover as “unfair” 
that women should enjoy privileges which are 
denied to men. This, however, by the way.) 
Now, in pursuance of his fetish, abstract-equality, 
the woman-sentimentalist is prepared to ignore 
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blanched almonds and pistachio kernels arranged 
in a pattern. Prices—Milk, 2d.; eggs, 2d. ; 
almonds, etc.. 4d. ; cake, 6d, otal, 10$d. 
SarpINE Toast.—Bone four sardines, and 
pound them in a mortar with the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, a deasert spoonful of scalded 


Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 


Ou Private 


(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 


Tomato Soup. and chopped parsley, salt, cayenne and enough | jo first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
Mock Whitebait. pee form smooth paste, spread on fingers made in words. Figures gant snone wor, it ae ot 
Braised Breast of Veal. of well buttered toast. Garnish with the whites of | Sire week's. should reach us by Monday morning for the 
Brussels Sprouts. Potatoes. hand eggs, aot serve V A Bot ape ven a ee Tce rouou giyneay ee ight to refuse any 

Friar's Omelette. sardines, 2d. ; eggs, 2d.; butter, -d.; and other) I ‘sat 66 
Almond Custard Padding. ingredients, 24. Total, 84.” yn. 1ePivind fo, yaccisot snd enclose Ht nan envelope; 
Sardine Toast. o price has been mentioned for stock, as the | *lose this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 


side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Pus the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent op, loose in your envelope to us; address this 
outer envelope ‘‘ Department P., Woman's SiaNat Office 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Gardsn, London,” stamp to the 
proper weight, and post. We will then take out and 
address and forward your replies to the advertiser, and 
further communications will be direct between you both. 
Postcards will not be forwarded. 


Tbie column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are exsluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchangesarranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


Payment of elther Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themseives by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘* Miscellaneous ” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose), 
canno: be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


bones of the veal if stewed in two quarts of 
water, with suitable flavourings, will give all the 
stock required. With cheese and fruit the cost 
of the dinner will be about 10s. 

[Editor's Observations.—The decision in this 
competition cannot be given yet, owing to the 
very large numbers of papers sent in. This is 
the best paper published as yet—it is more 
original, varied, and agreeably savoury than 
most ; but we cannot say till all are gone through 
who wins the prize. | 


Hotes of a Sunday School Wesson, 


THE QUESTION OF THE TRIBUTE 
MONEY. 
Read—St. Matthew xxii. 15 to 22. 
Learn—Romans xiii. 7. 
Hymn 338—“ Heavenly Father, send Thy 
blessing.” 


We spoke a few lessons back of the Pharisees 
wanting to stop Jesus from teaching. Asked 
Him once what right He had to teach (St. 
Matthew xxi. 23), yet dared not put a stop to it 
openly. Why? Because they ‘‘feared the 
people.” Sees what they do now. ‘Take 
counsel,” #.e., lay a plot, to ‘ entangle Him in 
His talk; ” that is, to make Him say something 
which will either eet the people against Him or 

et Him into trouble with the authorities. The 

harisees were a religious sect, extremely strict 
Jews; their teaching was good, but their lives 
often evil. They held that as the Jews were 
God’s chosen people, He only could be their 
King, and would not bow to Roman authority. 
With whom do they take counsel ? 

The Hercdians were a political party, and, as 
followers of Herod, upheld the Roman law 
uuder which he ruled. Pharisees and Herodians 
were bitter foes, but joined together in this 
attempt to work Christ's ruin. 

THE QUESTION. 

See how they begin. Pretend they want Him 
to settle a dispute (verse 16); try to flatter Him 
that he may the easier fall into their trap. 
What is their question? Shall we pay taxes to 
Cesar or not? If he said “ Yes,” what then ? 
The people would turn against Him. If “ No,” 
they could denounce Him to Herod as a rebel. 

Tue ANSWER. 

Christ sees their plot at once. What does 
Hecallthem? Hypocrites. (Illustration : Fable 
of wolf in sheep's clothing). Tells them to 
show Him the tribute money. The denarius, 
the coin used in paying taxes, value about 7id., 
stamped with the head of Tiberius Cesar, the 
reigning emperor at that time. Now see Christ's 
answer. Render, z.c., give back, not a case of 
giving, then, but of paying back just dues. These 
coins belonged to Czesar, and as Jews used his 
money, then he their lawful master. Illustration : 
In Australia and New Zealand English money 
used, sign that they are subjects of our (Queen. 

But what is due to the King of kings not to 
be forgotten. ‘' Give back” to God the things 
that are God’s. Whatthingsarethese? Time, 
talents, service, all to be used for Him. 

Our duty to Cwsar. Cesar represents the 
State, and the State does many things for us. 


Tomato Sour.—One quart of stock. One tin 
of tomatoes, or one pound of fresh ones ; put to 
stew a while in part of the stock with one small 
onion, a piece of celery, and a sprig of parsley. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of crushed tapioca to 
simmer in the remainder of the stock until quite 
clear; rub the tomatoes through a hair or wire 
sieve, and add them to the stock and tapioca ; 
add Pepper and salt to taste, and a lump of 
sugar, boil up and serve. Prices, tomatoes, 5d. 
or 8d. Other ingredients, ld. Total, 6d. or 9d. 

Mock Warresait.—Take three whiting, fillet 
them, cut the fillets into short lengths. Put 
a little vinegar into a soup plate, stir in a pinch 
of salt, and a very tiny dust of cayenne, lay the 
fillets in this for an hour, turning them over 
once, then drain them on 8 cloth, dry them 

ectly with flour, dip in frying batter, and 
fry in plenty of fat a delicate fawn colour ; pile 
high on a dish, and serve with cut lemon. To 


Dress. 
A, 175. Tndian Rampore Chudder Shawls. Few 


received fortnight ago. Soft, warm, endless 
wash and wear. 223. 9d. Half Koglish price. Approval free. 


A, 176. Cpe Bonnet (daughter's mourning), 


Stuart shape, as new, only 5s. 


A, 177. Drestbicces: full length; nice tweed 
for winter tailor dress, 7 yards, 44 inches wide, 
16s. Red fancy warm material, 8 yards, 40 inches, 15s. 


A, 178. ark Green Cloth three-quarter Mantle, 
lined with black Broche-tlower satin, donble 


collar and fronts trimmed with black fur. In good condition, 
8s. 


Fayinc Barrer.—Put a quarter pound flour 
into a bowl, make a hole in the centre, put in 
a tablespoonfol of oiled butter (butter me ted in 
the oven till it is like oil), or else of salad oil, 
and gradually mix smoothly with a quarter of a 
pint of warm water. Just before using, add the 
white of an egg beaten to a stiff froth. Cost — 
whiting, 8d.; flour, oil, vinegar, 2a. Total, 10d. 

Bratsep VEAL.—Take 4 lbs. breast of veal, bone 
it,and spread with a thin layer of forcemeat, made 
as follows: Four tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, 
one of finely-chopped suet, a dessertspoonful 
chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of mixed 
sweet herbs, a tiny bit of grated lemon rind, 
pepper and salt to taste, bind with the yolk of 
an egg. Save a little of the forcemeat for balls 
to garnish with. Roll up the veal and tie it 
round with string or tape securely, fry it over a 
sharp fire until nicely browned all round. Lay 
a small onion cut in half and a carrot cut in 
slices at the bottom of a baking dish, lay the 
veal on this, half cover with a pint of stock and 
simmer bal gently in the oven two and a half 
hours. en done lift out the veal, keep it hot 
while you skim all the fat from the gravy, and 
carefully thicken with the yolks of two eggs and 
a tablespoonful of cream; add a pinch of 
powd mace, and pepper and salt to taste, 

ur a little round the veal, and garnish with 
fittle rolls of nicely-toasted bacon and some 
forcemeat balls fried nicely brown in dripping. 
Send the rest of the sauce to the table in a 
sauceboat. Cost—veal, 2s. 8d. ; herbs, 3d. ; eng) 
Qd.; cream, 1d.; stuffing, 3d.; sprouts, ; 
potatoes, 3d. ; bacon, ld.; Total, 3s. 103d. 

Frrur’s OMELETTE. — Half - pound bread 
crumbs, 1lb. apples, grated rind of a lemon, 
3 Ib. sugar, 2 02. butter. Rub a pie-dish with 
butter, and well cover with bread crumbs thickly 

| strewed; put a layer in the bottom of bread 
crumbs, then one of apples cut in small pieces, 
| 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C, 102. rye those looking for a flat in London, 


or house on Kent or Sussex Coast, A lady 
going abroad would like to let her furniture on hire. 


C, 104. A CLERGYMAN’S widow will take 

one or two boarders, children or adults, but 
patient and nurse preferred ; recommended by a doctor. 
Moderate terms. References unexceptionable. Experienced in 
nursing. Pleasant house near sea. 


Miscellaneous. 
E, 100. Madeline, sweet tone, good condition, 


in wooden case, lined with baize. Two 
guineas complete. Suitable for Christmas or birthday present. 


E, 101. Baiizh Cheddar Cheese. Supplied 
direct from the farm, and guaranteed to be of 
the first quality. Fresh Hggs and general farm produce 
supplied at mazket rates. For further particulars, apply to 
above number, Department P. 


#.* We call our readers’ attention to the value of this column 
as a means of disposing of or exchanging any articles. Old 
dresses should not be advertised, but dresses, mantles and 
millinery, new or in good condition, and all domestic articles, 
and those concerned with the garden, pets, books, etc., will 
probably find customers by the insertion of an advertisement 
here. 


as 


The imported reindeer is flourishing in Alaska, 
as the imported camel is flourishing in Australia. 
Thousands of camels were taken to Western 
Australia from India, and the camel-caravan has 
largely supplanted the bullock-team. They 
thrive upon the natural shrubs of the country, 
such as salt-bush, wattle, acacia, and mulga. 
They breed well, and the native are better than 
the freshly imported. 


a 
SS as me 


A LADY 


sprinkle with sugar and grated lemon rind, place 
bits of butter over, proceed in the same way 
until the dish is full, finishing off with bread- 
crumbs, with plenty of bits of butter dotted 
over. Bake in a moderate oven three-quarters 
{\. of an hour, turn out on to a dish, dust with 
| castor sugar, and serve hot. Prices—Bread- 
crumbs, 2d. ; apples, 2d. ; butter, 2d. ; sugar, etc., 
1yd. Total, 74d. 

| ‘Amonp Custaxp Puppina.— Make a custard 
in the ordinary way, using | pint of milk, 2 


nchen A Libis al Pe lanshed cad Protects our homes, our a our sane nee having a Recipe of tine moet smite “nature that wil! at 
well-beaten eggs, 4 bitter almonds Dlanchee and | we must obey its laws, though not always what 
pounded, with a teaspoonful of sugar. Line a| we like. , ‘ : SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
plain mould with slices of stale almond cake, a Our duty to God. When may we disobey preventing their appearance, 

quarter of an inch thick, and pour the lukewarm | law ? When our duty to the State contrary to | will have pleasure a cleienge iio Ne SPE Thor ee 
custard into it, place on one side for an hour to | our duty to God. Illustration : French Huguenots GRACE NEWTON, Verqooe i currey. . * TApvr. 
f soak, then cover the mould tightly with kitchen | in 1685 forbidden to follow the Protestant 


aper, and steam very slowly for half an hour. 
urn it out whilst warm, but do not serve until 
cold. The top can be ornamented with split 


religion. Many preferred to face persecution 
and death rather than give up their duty to 
God. 


IBERAL CHRISTIAN ITY (Unitarianism). For 
free reading.—Apply to John W. Crompton, Rivington 
Hall, near Chorley, Lancashire. [Avvt.] 


' 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucie Heaton ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


seated ; she should then take leave, bowing to the 
strangers as she leaves the room. 

Some visitors are truly welcome ; they come 
into a room like the sunshine, and are sensibly 
missed when they have left it. Visitors should 
not enter into a long monologue about their 
domestic affairs ; they should talk about matters 
which are interesting to the general company. 
If the hostess is busy with other callers, their 
bright, pleasant talk should entertain the people 
who are sitting next them. Their pleasant looks 
and pretty maoners ought to help beautify the 
room, Cards are never sent into the room in 
advance of the visitor, except the visit is of a 
business character ; but they should be deftly 
laid down on the hall-table before leaving the 
house. It is convenient to leave a card at a 
first visit, as otherwise the hostess will not know 
when to return thecall. A married lady should 
leave two of her husband’s cards if she is calling 
on a married couple ; but only one if she is 
calling on a widow. She does not leave her 
husband’s cards if she is calling on a young 
unmarried girl, as it would not be considered 
correct. Supposing that her husband were with 
her, and that the lady of the house were at 
home, she would only leave one of his cards, for 
the absent master of the house. 


handsome Arabian variety is less easily grown. 

Montbretias are not well known as yet, having 
been only recently introduced from the Cape, 
but as they grow and increase easily, they are 
valuable where we wish to have close tufts of 
graceful leaves and gay blossoms below flowering 
shrubs. 2 

Why not also grow the Hyaciath provincialis, 
the parent of all the hyacinths ? With its simple 
colours and pretty ball, it certainly is as in- 
teresting as, and perhaps more graceful than, the 
more sought after double kinde. At all events, 
it is a mistake to neglect flowers with such claims 
on our appreciation for tho unnatural style of 
plant which is to do duty in a flower bed glare 
for a short hour and then be thrown away. We 
should like to think such practices part of a 
system which is passing away with “ carpet- 
bedding,” and giving place to a more natural and 
rational sort of gardeping, in which the ruling 
idea should be to preserve the individuality 
of each and every plant and tlower. If only 
we could be brought to see it, the bedding 
risen really reduces the beauty and interest of 
the garden by one-half, the garden with hardy 
flowers having at least three months’ clear gain. 

Hundreds of the finest hardy flowers thrive 
much better in rough and neglected places, than 
ever they would in the old-fashioned border ; 
and then what a different understanciag of 
nature is promised us by watching the habits of 
each plant, instead of getting to think of them all 
collectively as only so much blue, or red, or 
yellow! The main atated charm of bedding plants 
—that of lasting in bloom a long time—-is really 
their most serious fault, As a great garden 
authority says, it is the stereotyped kind of 
garden which we all have to fight against ; we want 
beautiful, changeful gardens, and should there- 
fore have the flowers of each season. 

Too short a bloom is a misfortune, but so is 
too long a bloom, and numbers of hardy plante 
bloom quita as long as can be desired, We cin 
have change in small gardens as we'l as large. 


PAYING CALLS. 
Pavine calls is one of the many duties which 
fall most heavily on the women of the household, 
for men are not ex pected to do much in the way 
of visiting, and it depends on the wife or daughter 
of the house to keep up the links of acquaint- 
ance with the outside world. If calls are not 

id from time to time a coolness is apt to arise 

tween friends, one loses touch with them, and 
gets left out of invitations, and it is difficult for 
our friends to believe we still care for them 
when we make no effort to go and see them. So 
every mistress of a household must try to keep 
up her visiting to a certain extent, though she 
may feel in her heart that it is a very great tax, 
and that it fritters away an enormous amount of 
time. 

Visiting is a pleasanter task now than it used 
to be in old days, when an exchange of calls 
meant simply an exchange of paste-board. The 
fashion of “ At-home days” has made a great revo- 
lution in visiting, an it is a pleasant thing to 
know that you will find your friend at home, all 
ready to receive you, with the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates at hand. Visiting hours have 
been extended by the at-home day, and one can 
venture to drop in somewhat later than one used, 
as a fashionable at-home goes on from four 
to seven. A first call should be made pretty 
early in the afternoon, but these things do not 
count so much between intimates. 

One may dress a little more smartly for a 
visit than if one were only going out for a 
walk. A heavy wrap may be left in the carriage 
or in the hall, the visitor simply saying 
to the servant, ‘‘I will leave my cloak.” The 
visitor then follows the servant to the drawing- 
room door, the latter pausing outside the door 
to enquirethename. The visitor should give her 
name distiactly (simply saying “Mrs. Smith,” 
or whatever the name is, without any additional 
remark), the servant then throws open the draw- 
ing-room door and announces her (standing well 
inside the'room when she does so). The visitor 
should enter the room with an erect carriage and 
an air of graceful self-possession, making straight 
for her hostess, who shakes hands with her at 
once. The visitor should seat herself without 
waiting to be invited to do so, and the hostess 
will sit down near and converse for a while. 
However full the room is, the hostess will pay 
her attention directly she arrives, as the new 
comer has always the greatest claim. The 
visitor should be careful not to be a drag upon 
her hostess if there is a room full of company, 
she should suspend her conversation directly if 
some of the other guests come up to take leave, 
for if there is a crowd one cannot expect much 
more from the hostess than “how do you do” 
and “good-bye.” The good hostess is obliged 
to distribute herself, and cannot devote the 
whole of her afternoon to one particular guest, 
but if she effects plenty of introductions she can 
manage that all her friends have a “ good time.” 
She must also learn the art of general conversa- 
tion ; a good hostess ought to be able to talk to a 
large circle of people at one time. 

The visitor shakes hand with any acquaint- 
ances she finds in the room and bows to any 
other visitors who are introduced to her. She 
might rise to speak to an old or distinguished 
lady, but should remain seated when a gentleman 
is introduced to her. 

When leaving the room, she should bow to 
anyone to whom she had been introduced ; she 
would only shake hands if she had had a great 
deal of conversation with them. 

The visitor ought not to let her visit become 
a visitation. Twenty minutes is long enough for 
a first call, and half an hour is sufficient in most 
cases. People who sit out two or three sets of 
callers are bores. It is not correct, however, to 
rise at the same moment that another visitor 
appears. The hostess should be allowed to 
welcome the new-comers before the first, visitor 
takes leave. The latter should remain a few 
moments until the new arrivals are comfortably 
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home Gardening for Ladies. 
By A. Y. 


Ir might be as well just now to speak about a 
few hardy plants which it 1s not too late to in- 
troduce into the garden, with a view to spring 
bloom. 

We will imagine some of our readers with 
uninteresting corners in their gardens—‘ aed 
sible” corners perhaps they have been late led, 
and consequently left to become more uninterest- 
ing than ever. Now, let us consider if these 
zorners and patches have not been libelled too. 

Are they shady and damp? Well, why not 
lay down a few turfs, and have soowdrops, and 
snowflakes, and aconites, and primroses coming 
through? Primroses may be had in many shades 
and colours, though none are sweeter than the 
pale yellow one so closely associated in our minds 
with the breath of the firat spring days. The 
snowflake is cousin to the snowdrop—it would 
be treason to like it better. Still, few spring 
flowers are mora free than the vernal and late 
snowflakes. The blue Appennine anemone and all 
the foregoing will do well also dotted in the 
grass under the branching of summer lesfing 
trees. 

Are there some half-bare rose beds? Here 
would be a happy home for many lovely spring 
flowers — as, for instance, pansies, violets, 
daffodils, and scillas. There are many hardy 
varieties of ecillas (or “ squills”), and they, like 
daffodils, prefer a half - shady position. The 
Siberian Scilla has a little gem-like flower of 
porcelain blue, is among the very earliest of 
spring flowers, and, being a small variety, may 
be used as an edging. It thrives best in a sandy 
soil. 

Scilla nutans is the wood hyacinth or blue- 
bell; the prettiest, perhaps, being the white 
variety. Scilla bifolia, which blooms often in 
winter, bearing masses of dark blue flowers, in 
handsome tufts, six or eight on one spike. It 
will thrive in almost any position, but must be 
left to seed and increase as it likes. The Jéalian 
scilla, with its pale blue flowers and intensely 
blue stamens and delicious odour, is the most 
brilliant of all the Scillas. It will thrive in 
almost any soil, but does best in a warm, sandy 
one, sheltered from east winds. 

Ate there beds of shrubs in your garden, or 
rhododendrons ’ (planted, we will hope, in an 
“ open” way, not jammed together). If so, peat- 
loving plants will be quite at home here, and do 
better than in bare borders. Such are the 
Virginian Snugwort, the Canadian Bloodroot, 
and the various dog’s-tooth violets. The latter 
come to us from the mountains of Europe, are 
among the prettiest of early spring flowers, and 
valued as true “ wild garden” plants, thriving 
especially in turf, and coming up every year more 
faithfully even than crocus or snowdrop. 

The Snake’s head or Fritillaria is another 
hardy and thoroughly “wild garden” plant. 
The Star of Bethlehem also—though the 


Roruscaitp Maxims.—The following is a copy 
of the alphabetical list of maxims framed and 
hung in Rothschild’s bank. Baron Rothschild 
used to recommend these rules to young men who 
wished to “get on” and achieve success in life. 
These wise little sayings are as valuable for busi- 
ness women as for men :— 


A ttend carefully to detuai's of your business. 
B e prompt in all things. 
C onsider well, then decide positively. 
D are to do right, fear to do wrong. 
E ndure trials patiently. 
F ight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 
G o not into the society of the vicious. 
H old integrity sacred. 
I njure not another's reputation nor business. 
J oin hands only with the virtuous. 
K °n your miad from evil thoughts. 
L ie not for any consideration. 
M ake few acquaintances. 
N ever try to appear what you are not. 
O bserve good manners. 
P ay your debts promptly. 
Q uestion not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents 
S acrifice money rather than principle. 
T ouch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating 
drinks. 
U se your leisure time for improvement. 
V enture not upon the threshold of wrong. 
W atch carefully over your passions. 
X tend to every one a kindly salutation. 
Y icld not to discouragement. 
¥, valously labour for the right. 
* * *# 


A MANUAL of all the recorded sayings of Jesus 
arranged for ‘‘ casy consultation and systematic 
reading,” has been prepared, and is published 
by Messrs. Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. This 
helpful little book contains a preface by Kugene 
Stock ; it is amply indexed, and wili be of great 
service to readers generally. It is called, 
“The Master’s Guide for His Disciples.” 

* t & 


The handwriting of the famous Dr. Chalmers 
was 80 very illegible that his fond mother used 
to say to her husband when a letter arrived from 
her son, “Juist lay it aside, and Tammas will 
read it to us himeel’ when he comes home !” 
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guilty of ‘‘an aggravated” (nct a slight and 
technical) assault, have still left to them the 
further decision whether the ill-used wife 
shall have her separation and maintenance 
order or rot. Nor, though nearly ten years 
have pa:sed since the first Act was passed, 
have even the best men risen’ to the pitch of 
recognising as right that which seems to all 
the women who have considered and 
expressed an opinion on the question the one 
and only just end proper course. Another 
Act of Parliament was passed in the last 
days of the last Parliament, to further help 
women cruelly ill-treated by their husbands, 
and in this one, too, the provision is retained 
that the wife who has been beaten and 
ill-used shall not be he.self the person to 
decide if she will “ give him another trial: ’ 
but that she is still to be counted a mere 
chattei, whom the magistrates are at liberty 
to order back to her owner if they, forsooth, 
do not think for her that the has been ill- 
used and kicked and starved long enough. 
When this last Bill was under considera- 
tion, several of the women who in this age 
really care for the sufferings and the 
degradation to which other and less 
fortunate ones are exposed, appealed to the 
men who had brought in that Bill to alter this 
provisicn. Such appeals were, of course, 
always couched in the most grateful and 


WHOSE IS THE GUILT? 


Bare justice to women will never be done, 
even by the best-intentioned men, till women 
themselves have the power of influencing the 
fate of their own kind. Even the best of 
men approach woman’s questions with a 
feeling of superiority that has a fatal effect 
on their sense of justice. We must believe 
that they mean well, for else they wou'd not 
take the trouble to attempt to improve the 
laws for us at all. But they are incapable 
; of putting themselves in the place of the 
a 7. af «jl class for whom they legislate, and there is 

ee not the smallest chance of women being 
cared for as human beings, with the full 
rights of such, till it is their own class that 
exercises the franchise and insists upon 
Members of Parliament doing for women 
what women feel to be the right thing. For 
instance, two separate sets of gentlemen have 
tinkered in recent times with the laws regu- 
lating the position of a wife who has been 
assau'ted by her husband. The fundamental 
alteration that was made in the first instance 
was devised and initiated by a woman, Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe—though the idea had 
been put forth first (as almost every reform 
that we can ever seek was also) by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. This great reform was that 
when a man was convicted of an “ aggra- 
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12 months ws oe 6s. 6d. vated assault” on his wife, she should not be | appreciative terms for the gocd intentions, 
: ” . oe oe necessarily bound to return to live with him and indeed useful arrangements, that the 
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on his release from prison, and fulfil the 
duties of a wife towards him while he was 
under the exasperation of having had to 
endure some punishment for his violence 
towards her—his legal property. This was 
a great reform—it has done more towards 
checking wife-beating than any amount of 
imprisonment, for working men do not want 
to lose the cervices of the wife out of their 
homes, and to have to pay her to keep the 
children apart from the father, tha while he 
has to find for himself some other domestic 
service, and is, at the same time, deprived of 
a wife. The knowledge that this may be the 
result of an outrage has buttressed up many 
a man to control his evil temper, and to 
endure without resorting to kicks and thumps 
the presence in his home of a creature whom 
he has come to hate, and who has not sufficient 
physical force to resist his brutality--a com- 
bination that is an irresistible temptation to 
violence, if the law does not intervene, to 
the more brutal natures. 

But this reform was made imperfect by the 
congenital incapacity of men to resist the 
masculine, deep-seated impression that the 
woman is the property of the husband. 
Even the good men who brought in the 
original Bill to amend that old law under 
which a woman was in every instance obliged 
to return to her savage master when he came 
out of prison exacerbated against her by his 
term of imprisonment, could not make up 
their minds to let the woman herself decide 
if it was right and proper for her to be put 
back into the power of the man or not. 
They insisted on her being liable to be 
ordered back to him by tke magistrates. 
The same magistrates who had found the man 


promoters cf tke Bill hed in their minds 
It cannot be too warmly acknowledged when 
men in Parliament will give themselves the 
trou ble to try to ameliorate the condition of 
the class of women who not only have no 
votes, but are too inarticulate even to utter 
thanks or praise. It is a work of pure 
humanity that is undertaken when anything 
is done or attempted for the poorer class of 
women in regard to their marital relations ; 
and it was in no spirit of thanklessness or 
cavil that those of us who felt strongly that 
a beaten and kicked woman ought to be her- 
self the one, and the only one, to say if 
she would resume her cohabitation with hor 
tyrant, wrote to, or otherwise addressed the 
promoters of the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on this point. We urged that the 
judgment of magistrates should end when 
they had ascertained if a cruel and unjustifi- 
able assault had been committed by a man 
on the weaker paitner of his home ; and that 
when this had been proved and was admitted, 
it was for the beaten wife herself to say what 
should be done. If she claims to be released 
from the obligation to live with, work for, and 
continue to bear children to her torturer, she 
has a right to be let go free by the law; 
and the magistrates have no ground for 
refusing such relief to a woman who cesires 
it herself, once she has proven that she has 
in fact suffered cruel physical outrage. But 
these men, good, kind men, trying to do 
something to help the most unhappy class of 
living creatures, ill-used wives, yet showed 
utter inability to accept this primary right 
of personal freedom as restored to a wife 
even by “aggravated assault,” and main- 
tained that it is needful for the magistrates 
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to be still able to order the beaten slave to 
return to her shackles, against her own 
anguished prayers, and in disregard of her 
own daily and nightly fears. The reply of 
the M.P. who brought in the new measure, 
Mr. Byrne, Q.C., to the Editor of Tur 
Woman's Sicnat, when this point was urged 
on him by her, has been looked up. Here is 
its exact wording :— 

‘‘ Mrs. Fenwick Mitten: Mapam,—I am 
much obliged to you for your kind ex- 
pressions in reference to my action in 
bringing in the Summary Jurisdiction Bill. 
I regret to say that I see very grave 
reasons indeed against your suggestion for 
making a separation order accrue as a 
right to the wife of a husband convicted 
of an aszault upon her. I think that the 
remedies provided by my Bill ought to be 
sufficient, though should I hereafter be 
proved to be in error ir this matter I should 
be willing to reconsider the question.” 

In like manner, Mr. Haldane, another 
excellent friend to women as far as his lights 
extend, said to a representative in reply to 
the question :-—‘‘ Whyis not ‘the magistrate’s 
must’ substituted for ‘the magistrate’s may’ 
grant an ill-uced wife a separation ?” 

“It must be left to the discretion of the 
magistrates,” replied Mr. Haldane. ‘ We 
must suppose the magistrates will exercise, 
in such a matter as this, a proper discretion.” 

This is the view of the strong man able to 
defend himself—strong in h's own body, 
strong in his position of personal freedom so 
guarded by law that no other man can push 
him or strike him one blow unpunished, 
strong in his pecuniary independence. He 
thinks, in all serious kindness of heart, that 
it is right and just to allow other men, also 
strong, rich, powerful in body and estate, 
under no lordship and yet protected by the 
law, to have “discretion” to say whether a 
poor, weak, dependent wife, physically and 
legally in the daily and nightly power of her 
husband, shail or shall not be permitted to go 
free from his torture, even after he has been 
convicted of, not a slight degree of cruelty, 
but the most “‘ aggravated ” assault. 

When these enlightened and good-hearted 
Members of Parliament cannot see that an 
assaulted woman has a positive, inalienable 
and absolute right to be the person to say if 
she can “give him another trial,” it is not 
surprising that “the great unpaid,” with all 
’ their old ideals of the mastery of the husband, 
and the subjection of the wife, should often 
think fit to order an unhappy trembling 
slave, who has begged her freedom, back to 
her tormentor for further agony. It is an 
everyday occurrence for a separation order 
to be refused to a wife in cases of continuous, 
persistent brutality from the man to the poor 
thing who hasat last, and thus vainly, sought 
protection from that law that professes to 
protect the life and limb of the married 
woman, as well as of all other of its subjects. 
Truly, it is not hard to understand that in 
such cases the wife suffers the more torture 
for her useless effort to get free—that the 
last state of the woman is worse than the 
first—and that the man to whom she is 


handed over once more by the Jaw hates her 


for her attempt to get away, and despises her 
for her failure to do so, and to wreaks his 
wrath on her the more violently than before. 
Words are futile to comment on the following 
two extracts from the same paper, the South 
Wales Echo, of October 30th, and November 
4th, 1895, respectively :— 

“Before the Newport magistrates at their 
sitting to-day (Monday), an emaciated woman, 
with a weary and sad expression, bearing in her 
arms a nine months old baby, told the Court that 
her name was Rosina Meagher, that she resided 
with her husband, Thomas Meagher, at 2, Quiet 
Woman’s-row. She had been married ten years, 
and had six children. Five were dead, and the 
sixth she then had in her arms. There was not 
a particle of furniture in the house, Three 
years after her marriage her husband was fined 
for assault, and her life had been a miserable 
one since. On Monday evening her husband 
threatened to take her life and turned her and 
the child out, and she walked the streets in the 
bitter cold the whole of the night, The wife 
thought any further effort to live together would 
be useless, and asked for a reparation. The 
Court, however, advocated peace and suggested 
another trial, binding the husband over to keep the 
peace for siv months and fining him 10s, 6d.” 

* * * * * 


equivalent expense. In Lord Salisbury’s case it 

was well known that, as Lord Robert Cecil, he 

was not a favourite with his father; accordingly it 

happened that his income from his patrimony 

was only a small one. 
@ 


Then he married for love and not for money-- 
Lady Salisbury was the daughter of a judge, 
Baron Alderson—and so, through all those 
formative years of his life, he worked, if not 
actually for bread, at any rate for butter and 
cake. Hence it is that his speeches dealing 
with great and wide affairs are always so work- 
manlike that from that point of view they must 
be admired, even though their substance, and 
the principles upon which they are based, may 
not commend themselves to us. Whatever he 
says is important in its essence, apart from the 
fact that he holds so great a puzition at present 
in our Government. 

* * * 

His speech at the Mansion tHouse was a very 
interesting one, dealing chiefly with foreign 
politics. One cannot help remembering the 
diplomatic saying that “language was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts,” for undoubtedly, 
and even obviously, much that the Premier says 
is only the surface of what he knows and thinks ; 
yet what he says is much to the point. He 
remarks with regard to Armenia :— 


“ While the Ottoman Empire stands upright, 
your only power of action, the only power of 
action for all the powers of Europe put together, 
is the action that they can have upon the mind 
of the Sultan. Itisnot a question of expediency 
or of opinion. It isa matter of bare fact, that 
so long as the Ottomin Empire stands upright, 
it is only through the Sultan that any blessings 
which you seek to confer upon any portion of 
his subjects can be made to them a reality and 
a permanent blessing.” 

® * « 


“On Friday, about midnight, a neighbour was 
aroused by hearing cries of distress, and hurried 
to Mrs. Meagher’s door. Looking in, she saw 
the unfortunats woman crouching near the 
doorstep in a pool of blood, and in her fright she 
dashed into Dock Parade and called for assist- 
ance. A Me. Richardson and his wife had been 
into town and were returning homs, when their 
attention was attracted by the cries. Both of 
them rushed to Meagher’s house, and found 
Meagher standing on the doorstep. In reply to 
@ question as to what the matter was, he, it is 
alleged, coolly replied, ‘I have killed her,’ and 
stood aside to allow Mr, Richardson to enter. 
Crousing the threshold, a shocking sight met his 
gaze. Lying prostrate in a pool of blood was 
Mrs, Meagher, quite unconscious. Her dress 
was disarranged, and exposed to view was a 
terrible wound in her left breast, from which 
blood was oozing profusely. There was another 
wound over her left eye, and the blood issuing 
therefrom had dyed her light, almost golden, 
hair into a ghastly red. From half a dozen 
other wounds in her arms and body blood was 
flowing freely. A glance around the room was 
sufficient to show that a terrific struggle had 
taken place. The hearthrug was covered with 
blood, whilst the walls, curtains, and fireplace 
were splashed. Mrs. Meagher was only seventeen 
years of age at the time of her marriage, and is 
said to have been a very pretty girl. Even now 
she is of prepossessing appearance, her golden 
hair having been a subject of considerable 
admiration on the part of the neighbours.” 


Lord Salisbury proceeds to declare that the 
ambassadors of all the Powers have been in com- 
plete accord throughout in dealing with the 
Sultan about Armenia, and that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that he made any attempts, 
on behalf of Kugland, for Armenia, distinct from 
those which were made by the other Powers. 
He observes, indeed, that he did make one 
special individual proposition which most 
persons will think was the reverse of that which 
should have proceeded from England. He 
suggested to the Sultan that the present 
Mahommedan government of Armenia should 
continue, and should only be supervised by a 
commission upon which Christians were placed. 
The representatives of the other Powers, on the 
contrary, insisted that Christian officials should 
to some extent supersede Mahommedans. Surely 
Englishmen, even of Lord Salisbury’s own party, 
would have been better pleased to have heard 
that it was their representative who upheld this 
latter, plainly the more practical plan for 
securing better government for the oppressed 
Christians, than that it was Lord Salisbury 
alone who proposed to allow the Mussulman 
ofticials still to continue in exclusive power. 
However, the Sultan has preferred to agree to 
appoint a certain number of Christian officials, 
and Lord Salisbury’s support of the Makom- 
medans thus came to naught. 

* * * 

He explained it at the Mansion House by 
saying that hehasa great horror of England 
appearing as the partizan of Christiavity against 
Mahommedanism, because he remembers that 
“the Queen is the ruler of more Mahommedans 
than the Sultan of Turkey,” and that, amongst 
our Indian fellow subjects who pr fees that faith, 
great ill-feeling would be aroused, and possibly 
consequences of the most serious kind might 
result, if there were any appearance, or an 
attempt on the part of this country, to act 
against Mahommedanism as such, 


SIGNALS FROf OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


WHETHER one agrees with Lord Salisbury or 
not, any intellectual person must needs take 
pleasure in his literary style and the clearness of 
his exposition of his own views. These are 
qualities in which he shines far above the average 
politician. He owes this literary ability (for 
such it is) largely to the fact that for many years 
of his life he was a working professional journalist. 
Until he was about thirty-five, he was not the 
next heir to his father’s title, having an elder 
brother living. It is not always easy for even a 
very rich nobleman who has a number of sons to 
provide comfortably for them all, for where there 
is a large income there invariably is aleo an 
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Nevertheless, there wasa threat in his last 
words, for he assured the Sultan that if his 
Imperial Majesty cannot be persuaded to keep 
the peace between the opposing faiths of 
Turkey, and to govern his subjects with impar- 
tial justice, the Powers “ may be weary of 
the cry of suffering that goes up in their 
ears, and may find some other arrangement 
that is a substitute for that which has not 
fulfilled the hopes entertained forty years 
ago... There is nothing to console those who 
would perpetuate misgovernment, or to silence 
the voice of those who would impress upon the 
rulers of the Ottoman Empire as the one burning 
necessity of the hour that they should give the 
commonest blessings of good government to thoze 
who are under them.” 

e e e 


All who have seen Chief Khama and his 
associates, or have taken an interest in his plea 
that his nation shall not be compelled to 
undergo the ruin of being exposed to the traflic 
in strong liquors, will be glad to hear that to 
some extent at least Mr. Chamberlain has 
decided to hear their plea and to protect the 
territory and authority of the chiefs. He 
requires them, indeed, to give up a strip of their 
country in each case, in order that the railway 
shall be made. But beyond the area (as much 
as ten miles, by the way) which Mr. Chamber- 
lain considers it necessary to allow to be taken 
for the purposes of the railway, he agrees that 
there shall be a maintenance of the Protectorate 
of the Queen, and that therefore these chiefs 
and their people shall not be handed over to 
the “Chartered Company,” which was what 
they so dreaded. They are also to have, each 
of them, a British resident, who will receive his 
orders direct from this country, and will not be 
subject to the control of Mr. Rhodes and his 
friends. The duty of this officer will be not 
only to protect the white men and see justice 
done where there is any dispute between them 
and the natives, but also to carry out the 
following arrangements :— 

* e s 


“White man’s strong drink shall not be 
brought for sale into the country now assigned 
to the chiefs, and those who attempt to deal in 
it or give it away to black men will be punished. 
No new liquor licence shall be issued, and no 
existing liquor licensa shall be renewed. The 
Queen’s officer will have one or two officers with 
him to help him, and he and they will have a 
few white mounted men to carry their messages 
and do their bidding. There will also be a force 
of black mounted police, who will be men not 
addicted to strong drink, and who will be em- 
ployed in seeing that the law against strong 
drink is not broken, and that peace and order 
are maintained. But the chiefs themselves must 
give help if the law against strong drink is to 


prevail, especially if their own people try to break 
it.’ 


There are now so many medical degrees open 
to women, so many doors by which they can 
fully enter the medical profession, that it is of 
but little consequence whether one more or less 
is kept closed or freely opened. We can there- 
fore fairly say that the discussion which has 
taken place at the meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians, as to whether 
women shall be allowed to be members of 
the body, was an amusing one, It 
served chiefly to show how the world passes by 
old doctors as well as by other people. The argu- 
ments which twenty years ago sufficed to keep 
the medical profession closed were all trotted 
forth again, though now they have no practical 
importance. Of course, to be a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians is to have a more 
distinguished standing than to be without that 
degree, but it has no practical value except from 
that social point of view. All doctors legally 
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stand upon an equality; while scientifically, 
the Doctors of Medicine of the London Univer- 
sity, which admits women to take its degrees, 
are in as elevated a position as it is possible to 
be, that degree being a very high one, both in 
regard to Medicine and Surgery. 

e 


As usual, the most distinguished physicians 
were in favour of the admission of women to 
take the diploma. Sir William Broadbent, the 
Prince of Wales's physician, and probably, now 
that Sir Andrew Clark is dead, the head of his 
profession in this country, pointed out that “ it 
was no use even for those who disapproved of 
women doctors to struggle avy longer against 
them, and therefore, in the interest both of the 
public and of the College itself, they should be 
brought within the limits of the Royal College 
of Physicians.” Sir B. W. Richardson, and 
several other specially distinguished physicians, 
also supported the :admission of ladies. Ulti- 
mately, the petition for admission from the 
School of Medicine for Women was rejected, but 
only by the small majority of fifty-nine against 
fifty. 

e e * 

A few days later the same question came 
before a meeting of the members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, to whom the question was 
referred by the Council. After a discussion, not 
unlike that at the Royal College of Physicians, 
(except that the men who took part in it were 
“ nobodies,” with the single exception of the one 
who moved in favour of the admission of women, 
who is an Examiner in Surgery at the London 
University), a vote was taken, and a similar 
decision to that of the physicians was arrived at. 
As I have said above, this makes no practical 
difference at all in the possibility of the entry 
of women into the medical profession. There 
are plenty of other degrees open, of equal value 
with those of the London Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. But it is rather sad that here in 
the metropolis, where opinion should be most 
advanced, even the consciousness that they can 
do no harm by being so backward does not 
suffice to enable the members of the medical 
profession to rise above the petty jealousies 
which were displayed upon these occasions. 

e @ e 


Medicine is the most conservative of all pro- 
feasions, because it is the one which is the least 
based upon reason and fact, and the most sus- 
tained by blind ignorance and ingrained preju- 
dice. There is no science of medicine ; though 
there is a certain amount—not, unfortunately, a 
large amount-—of practical knowledge gained by 
rule of thumb experience. The consequence is 
that everything new (v.¢., not recognised as 
proved by experience) is hotly opposed by the 
medical profession as a whole. The great 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood, has left it on record that not a single 
physician of his own time who was over the age 
of forty consented to hear the evidence by which 
he proved his discovery. ‘The same is true of 
almost every new fact and every fresh idea that. 
has been introduced into medicine. The only 
cause for wonder, therefore, is that the obstacles 
which stood in the way of women becoming 
physicians and surgeons twenty-five years ago 
should so rapidly have melted, and that all that 
can now be done by their opponents is to show 
a futile display of impotent anger. 

* * e 


Readers of Tus Stanat and English “ White 
Ribboners” will be glad to know that Miss 
Frances Willard presided throughout the 
series of meetings held in connection with the 
twenty-second annual convention of the National 
Women’s Christian Temperanca Union in 
Baltimore in October with less fatigue than 
many of her friends anticipated. The White 
Ribbon Conventions in America extend over a 
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longer period than in this country. For five 
days the White Ribboners were in session, and 
those who know the fragile condition of Miss 
Willard’s health during the past two or three 
years will receive the news with satisfaction. A 
correspondent describing the proceedings says :— 
“ Miss Willard surprised us all by the way she 
bore up throughout the Convention. She 
seemed a hundred times better and stronger than 
last year at Cleveland.” Miss Willard was 
re-elected President of the National W.C.T.U. of 
America with enthusiasm, and delivered an 
address to the assembly, which was characterised 
by her usual force and eloquence. In a future 
issue we shall give some extracts. 
e e e 


Next week’s issue of Tue SicNat being that 
in which a certain space is allotted to the official 
news of the B.W.T.A., we shall give a repro- 
duction of a capital group portrait of the officers 
of the World’s Christian Temperance Union, 
taken by Messrs, A. and G. Taylor, of Ludgate 
Hill, Our friends will much oblige if they will 
send their special orders at once. 

* e e 

Mrs. Martha Powell, the President of the 
West Bromwich Branch of the B.W.T.A., sends 
a touching tribute to Lady Gilzean Reid, 
who has just died. She was the wife of a well- 
known newspaper proprietor, and was herself 
the President of the Midland Women’s Liberal 
Associations, and ever ready to take an active 
part in any movement for the benefit of women 
and children. Mrs. Powell says :—‘ We little 
thought when she returned home from her trip 
in search of health, and asked her fellow Liberal 
Women to meet her at a garden party, that our 
‘good-bye’ to her afterwards, was to be the last. 
Great sympathy is felt for her household, for 
Lady Reid was indeed the light of her home.” 

e s es 


A widely different yet equally marked per- 
sonality has also been removed this week in the 
person of Marie, Countess of Caithness. Lady 
Caithness, who was a Spaniard by birth, and 
resided in Paris, held a belief in a most peculiar 
kind of transmigration. Not content with the 
Bhuddist idea of the transmission of an indi- 
vidual soul upon death into another body, Lady 
Caithness believed (indeed, said that she had 
had it revealed to her as a fact) that one soul 
could be divided into five or six other per- 
sonalities! It was revealed to her that the soul 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, had been distributed 
into five parts in this day and generation, and 
of those parts Lady Caithness thought she her- 
self was one! 

e * e 

In the palace which she occupied in Paris, 
there was 8 large room appropriated to 
memorials of the beautiful Stuart Queen. There 
was also analtar at the end of the room, at which 
memorial services were held, in accordance with 
the rites of the Catholic Church, upon the anniver- 
saries most associated with Mary Stuart. Lady 
Caithness believed that in person she was an 
exact reproduction of the Queen, and accordingly, 
when she made up her mind to have a statue 
executed of Mary, and to offer it to the city of 
Paris in memory of her who was once Queen of 
France, she had that statue made as an exact 
resemblance of herself. The Paris municipality 
very unkindly refused to accept the gift, and 
Lady Caithness then offered it to ungrateful 
Scotland, which, I believe, in its turn refused to 
find a space for what was in effect a statu:- 
portrait of the Countess herself. 

. e * 


The Counsel consulted in the case of Miss 
Lanchester have advised her that as the 
Lunacy Law requires her to prove “ bad faith ” 
against the doctor who gave the certificate of 
her madness, and this it is impossible to do, she 
has no remedy open for her arrest. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Ir any of my readers are anxious to know ‘“‘ what 
to wear” in the matter of head-gear, | would 
advise them to pay a visit to a very interesting 
exhibition of Parisian millinery which is being 
held at 92, New Bond Street this week (from 
Tuesday to Saturday) by the kind permission of 
Mr. Gregg. Madame Marty Phillip has come over 
from Paris with a stock of beautiful models. 

Nearly all the hats are covered with velvet 
and trimmed with dark fur and large bows of 
Oriental sash-ribbon. ‘‘ Diamond ” buckles might 
fairly be said to be universal, and there is nothing 
better for brightening up a dark winter hat. 
Most of these hats are made with wide brims, 
which are perfectly straight in front, the back 
being turned sharply upwards so as to disclose a 
spray of coloured flowers. The straight line in 
front is extremely becoming when the hair is 
fluffed out at the sides according to the Parisian 
fashion. The edge is often softened by a narrow 
satin ruche or a line of fur. The crown of the 
hat is generally encircled by a fold of satin or 
velvet, kept in place at either side of the front by 
a diamond ornament; next come large bows of 
fancy sash-ribbon piled up at the back and sides, 
with flowers tucked under the back of the brim, 
but not used anywhere else. Sometimes the 
velvet is drawn tightly over the brim, but in 
several instances it is pleated, and this fulness 
is decidedly becoming to the face. 

A description of a few of the models may 
possibly be of interest to my country readers, 
and guide them in arranging new hats accord- 
ing to the latest style. A beautiful hat is in 
black velvet, trimed with large bows of chinc 
velvet ribbon, shewing a design of roses in soft 
blurred shades of green sca pink One lon 
diamond buckle appears in front, and the bac 
of the hat is turned up to show a nest of purple 
violets. Another charming hat is ia dark hae 
velvettrimmed with large bowsof Oriental ribbon, 
with a mass of magenta velvet roses with faded 
foliage at the back of the brim, placed so as to 
rest upon the hair. A pretty black velvet hat 
has a black satin ruche (about an inch wide) 
round the edge of the brim which gives a very 
neat appearance to the whole. A spray of 
polyanthus is tucked under the brim at the back. 
Green velvet appears in many of the models, 
generally in combination with dark mink and 
clusters of purple violets. Velvet ruffles with 
muffs to match are amongst the latest novelties, 
and they will be invaluable for brightening up 
a dark winter dress. These ruffles aro made in 
magenta or green velvet, box-pleated and edged 
with dark mink or sable; the muffs are small in 
size, and trimmed with fur to correspond. 

To turn from the ornamental to the useful, 
I should like to say a few words on the subject of 
warm hosiery, such an important point in the 
winter. Many a cough and cold would be pre- 
vented if people paid more attention to this 
matter, and long drives or railway journeys would 
not be so detrimental to health if the feet were 
properly clad. A clumsy-looking stccking forms 
in itself a potent argument against all that the 


hygienic reformer can say, but I am glad to say 
that Mr. Gregg has lately introduced some stock- 
ings which combine warmtb and elegance ina 
marked degree; they are made in openwork 
cashmere, and are particularly to be recom- 
mended for carriage wear, to save the feet 
from getting chilled during a long drive. 
These stockings cost only 2s. 11d. the pair, and 
are of Irish manufacture. Pure wool stockings 
can be had at this establishment at 1s. 6}d.— | level of comfort, even if the power of replenishing 
really well-cut stockings, properly shaped by | the store from day to day should fail by sickness 
hand. If one hankers after embroidery in colours | or other calamity. All this is bare comfortable 
one can get it of the most ornate description at | exvstence ; it is very far from being rich! 
2s. 11d., and I was struck by the fact that the| Oliver Wendell Holmes has said: ‘‘ What 
roa embroidery made the plain cashmere | moderate wishes life brings one to at last ;” and 
background look as if it were made of silk. | then he gives some lines that for him “ embody 
Golfing stockings were to be seen in the most | the subdued and limited desires of maturity ” :— 
refined combinations of colour, the patterns being Little 1 f 
in what are called “broken plaids” ; and lace- I ai ended re a 
thread stockings for evening wear could be pro- (A very piaia brown stone will do) 
cured, made after designs of ‘a a hundred years That | may call my own : 
“a aoe “— pa a“ 8, poate was the Pe " “~. os e 

icycling stocking, which I wou recommend to ai ; : 
SATO TE: Tailien Govotad to the wheel, | Meo ne trcly coos eee eae 
This stocking is of phenomenal length, long If nature can anlniston tessa 
enough to button on to the corset, and it looks Thank Heaven for three, Amen ! 
as though it must be the height of comfort for * “s . i. * 
anyone engaged in bicycling. These stockings 
are made in plain, black cashmere, and cost 
63. 11d. the pair. 

All the hosiery at Mr. Gregg’s is of home 
manufacture, and he deserves the support of all 
who are interested in the subject of home 
industries. The Countess of Aberdeen has always 
been a warm paseon of this establishment, also 
Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, .and many other 
ladies who are interested in the subject referred 
to. CuiFros. 


peasant do not desire it) ; a variety of decently- 
cooked food; clothing that shall serve the pe 
of adornment us well as covering; a few little 
objects of art and beauty around one to refresh 
the eye and the mind ; to-day’s newspaper and 
the latest book; the power to travel occasion- 
ally ; and the comfortable knowledge that there 
is laid up somewhere the means of still obtaining 
for the rest of one’s earthly span this decent 


I care not much for gold and land. 
Give me a mortgage here and there — 

Some good bank stock — some notes of hand— 
Or trifling railroad shure. 

I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend, 


Honours are silly toys, I kaow — 
And titles are but empty names, 
* * * * 
Jewels are baubles ; ‘tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitfal things, 
One good-sized diamond in a pin-- 
Some, not so large, in rings— 
A roby and a pearl or so 
Will do for me—I laugh at show. 


——_——<—————— 


Social Hrticle. 
ON POOR RICH MEN. 


Or all the ends that mankind pursue, the one 
that is sought by the greatest number, and by 
them with a fervour far exceeding that of the 
devotees of most other cults, is—to be rich. If 
we could fiad out the most universal passion, 
aurely it would be this one; it may and does 
subsist at all ages past infancy, it survives all 
disappointments, it is sought by the most 
perilous paths, it is sinned for more than is any 
other object of desire, it is an end that many 
and many a man is willing to sacrifice his whole 
time (which is his life), his health, and even his 
honour to obtain. Yet, after all, what is it 
worth to be rich? Really rich, not just comfort- 
able, I mean; but obviously, comfort is a 
varying standard. 

T’o seek enough of tho world’s wealth to enable 
one to enjoy the positive necessaries and common 
comforts of life is clearly essential. It is the 
mere struggle for existence; for to the civilised 
educated human being “ existence” is not mere 
food to maintain life, and clothing to keep the 
body warm enough not to perish, or a bare shelter 
from the inclemencies of the weather. Existence 
to us means a hundred little and commonplace, 
but real, refinements; a certain degree of clean- 
liness (a pure luxury—the savage and the Trish 
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My dame shall dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are nerer dear !) 
%s * % * * 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare. 
* * * me * 


Of pictures I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 
I love so much their style and tone— 
One Turner and no more— 

(A landscape—foreground golden dirt— 

The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few —some fifty score 
Kor daily use and bound for wear ; 
The rest upon an upper floor— 
Some little luxury there, 
Of red morocco's gilded gleam 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering, upstart fool— 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must. be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share, 

I ask but one recumbent chair— 


Thcs humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ magic touch ! 


(To be cont inned,) 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING, 


For Children after Weaning, the Ayed, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin, 


; Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectas post free on application to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, 8.E. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. Mrs, WHITE BamMFrorD i ogre 


Mas. Priscitua Bricut McLaren, one of the grandest and 
noblest of our early workers (a sister of John Bright, 
and mother of Walter McLaren), wrote to the office the 
other day the following note, and the Editor asked her 
consent to print it. We hope at an early date to present 
our readers with this noble lady’s portrait and character 
eketch, in commemoration of her recent eightieth birthday 
and of her lifelong devotion to the cause of women :— 
*< Newington House, Edinburgh, October Slst, 1895. To 
the Secretary of THE Woman's Sianat office. Would you 
please send me twenty-four copies of THe Woman's SiasaL 
of last week's date, October 24th? That short story of 
‘Hamed’ is of great beauty and interest-few sermons 
contain so much of real instruction. Mra. F. Leslie's 
‘sketch’ is most interesting—this number is worth sending 
to absent friends, and wide distribution.—Yours truly, 
Pariscitta Brigut McLaREN.” 

Littrie Wass is Fasnion Skarcurs.—To several | corre- 
spondents.— Place auz messieurs / As we area ladies’ paper, 
of course we are bound to pay special hospitality to any 
gentlemen callers ; besides, we feel quite proud that tbe 
“superior sex" should take the trouble to look over our 
pages ; and we have quite a number of letters in our 
correspondence from men. Here are two—agreeing in 
principle but one answers the other to some extent, and 
the last-mentioned goes very near to the trutb. 

Rev. D. J. THomas, of Brecon, writes: ‘‘I enjoy each week a 
look at the bright and increasingly interesting Woman's 
Sicnat, and when in my power I often help the B.W.T.A. 
But please allow me to enter my protest against the wasp- 

- waisted, consumption-invited figure on page 247 as a model 
worthy of imitation. God made woman, but the Devil 
makes these small-waisted fashions. They are equal foes 
to beauty and to health, I am sure that Jesus Christ 
wouldn't like tv jsee His Father's handiwork ‘improved’ 
in this way.” 

Now here is our other gentleman friend, who gives his fall 
name and address, but asks that it may not be publishe1. 

8. B. G. writes: ‘‘ I am onlya mere man, but I sometimes read 
Tur Woman's SIGNAL, and always with interest, and 
generally with profit. But I want to ask why you insert 
such a parody of the human form as there is in this week. 
You give ‘character sketches’ of leading women, for the 
purpose, I presume, of inducing other women to imitate 
them, but I trust you do not ineert this plate with the idea of 
inducing your subscribers to reduce their waists to little 
more than the size of their necks? It seems to me that 
this lady's figure would be a very remarkable one, not at all 
like that of the Venus de Medici, or any other Venus with 
which I am acquainted. But it strikes me that in matters 
of * F.shion’ you are very much at the mercy of your 
artist ; and the artists who draw fashion plates seem tome 
to be a special breed, who know nothing of the laws of 
anatomy, and who have never studied in the Life School 
at the Academy, or anywhere else. All the same it does 
seem a pity that when women study fashion plates—and I 
suppose they must do so—they should have such an 
impossible ideal for the human form held up to their 
imitation. Trusting you will pardon my growl, I am, 
yours obediently.” : 

I aGREE with you both, my valued correspondents, with all my 
heart. When you have “ hurried up” and raized the circu- 
lation of THE Woman's Sianat to thirty thousand—a not 
impoasible achievsment by Christmas, if all its present 
readers would take some, however little, trouble to do it— 
we will have a special artist to draw our own fashion plates, 
and we will find or invent one who will draw a figure that 
will look like a real woman, assured tbat such will not only 
be more sensible from the hygienic point of view, but also 
will be more attractive and more useful. Meantime, we 
have to take the existing dress artists as we find them ; 
they are in almost every case men, and they have invariably 
been trained to draw for ladies’ papers edited by men ; and 
if they are bad—and they are, beyond a doubt—it is only 
another result of the past management of women’s lives in 
every respect and detail by the other half of humanity! 
Meantime, we must beg our readers, in looking at our 
fashion sketches, tu consider them as diagrams, that is, as 
intended to give a general outline or idea of the thing 
represented, but not as an exact representation, to be 
closely followed, or regarded as literally exact. There is 
no reason why a pretty design, shown perforce here on an 
impossible waisted figure, should not be exactly copied in 
every respect but the absurd shape by the possessor of a 
natural and hygienic figure. Dress of the day must have 
its share of notice and representation in any woman's paper 
that aspires to give attention to all the daily passing 
interests of the sex, as well as to their more lasting and 
serious ones, and, as vur front heading states, that and 
nothing less—or more or less—is the aim of THE Woman's 
SianaL. We choose dresses that are pretty, graceful, and 
not outré in design to illustrate; and we have hopes 
that one day before long we may get the detail of 
the outline of the figure on which these dresses are 
placed as satisfactory to goud taste and good sense as we 
think the style of the dresses themselves now will be 
admitted always essentially to be. Only about two-thirds 
of a page is given up to the fashions of the day, and this is 
a very small propertion of our space—as small, we think, 
as the proportion of thought and care that must be given in 
life to dress, amonyst other subjects, by any woman who 


dves not want to be peculiar, duwdy, and unpleasing to the 
eye of her fellows. 


points out a fault in the menu sent in 
for the prize competitien by ‘‘ Jeanie,” and published in 
No. 96. It is that in the recipe for the paste for the beef- 
steak there is no mention of what is to be done 
with the suet. That ingredient is mentioned all right in 
the list of what is wanted, but when the making of the 
paste comes in there is only ordered to mix the “ flour, 
baking powder, and salt”! Mrs. White Bamford says, 
“Is this not a serious fault?” Why, of course, it is! 
Jeanie, my dear, it is very careless ! Of course, it is onlya 
slip of the pen and the eye, and everybody who would care 
to try to follow the recipes would surely know enough not 
to fall into any such error. But still, it ought not to have 
been omitted, and the Editor is remorseful that she herself 
overlooked it, though she reads everything that goes in at 
least three times over—once in manuscript and twice in 
print. 

A WorkKInc Woman (Dundee).—': Stock” is the name given 
to a liquid that is going to be used as the foundation for 
making soups aad stews, and soon. It is made of bones, 
either those from cooked or fresh meat—you can buy a few 
uncooked bones at the butcher's very cheaply, and they 
yield a great deal of nourishment. To these (or, of course, 
to soup-meat, for the well-to-do) are added vegetables and 
flavourings. But I will ask Mra. De Vere Mathew to write 
a paper in her ‘* Economical Cookery” series on purpose to 
explain all about ‘‘ stock,” and I am sure you will find it 
useful. I am eo glad to hear that you like our S:aNaL 80 
much. Pray ask whatever you want to know. 

SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS complain that they cannot get the 
paper at the railway bookstalls. It is not possible to get 
the clerks at those stalls to order it if they do no} know 
that they can sell. Indeed, it would be ruinous to the 
finances of any paper if this were generally done, as they 
have always the right to send back to the office and not 
pay for any that they have and do not sell, and we might 
thus be overstocked with past numbers tono purpose. But 
there never ought to be the least difficulty in getting it 
from any bookstall or newsagent Ly order weekly, and I 
shall be obliged by full particulars being sent if such is 
found. . 

DRESS. (BY “ CHIFFON.”) 


CLEMENTINE.—Thanks for your letter; I am so glad to hear 
that “Tue Woman's Sianat is quite a power in your 
neighbourhood, and that all agree that ite tone is of the 
highest kind, and that itis a most readable and instructive 
paper.” How nice of you to wish ‘‘ Success to its new 
Editor and her staff.” Good wishes are truly helpful and 
encouraging ; they seem really to help one on one’s way ! 
Glad for your questions, which I have great pleasure in 
answering. 1. A frock-coat is the usual thing for a bride- 
groom, but not if the bride is going to be married in a 
travelling dress. He should wear a travelling dress also 
in this case, a tweed suit, and felt hat—not a high hat. 
9. If the bride wears grey as a relief from mourning, that 
is her own affair ; the bridegroom need not appear in half- 
mourning also, unless the deceased were a relative of his 
own, After marriage the happy pair wear mourning for 
one another's relations, not before. I think tan gloves 
would look better for him, and something not yuite so 
sombre as a grey tie. 3. I think that silver-grey winter 
crepon (such as I described at Peter Robinson's lately) 
would make a charming wedding and travelling dress. It 
is so dreasy, yet quiet, and sufficiently warm for the time 
of year. The bodice had better be made in grey velvet, 
as the crepon is rather ‘‘ stretchy,” the sleeves and skirt in 
the material. Even more dressy would be a Louis Seize 
jacket of grey velvet, with a grey face-cloth skirt. She 
could have a pretty waistcoat of white satin, covered with 
cream lace, for the church, if she liked, and one covered with 
pleats of grey chiffon for travelling in. Cut steel or antique 
silver buttons would improve this dress. 4. I think the 
Louis Seize jacket and skirt would look the best, but if the 
bride is very short. she may object toabasque. In this case I 
would suggest large sleeves, a high-tabbed collar of the 
velvet, a pouch front to the bodice (this gives length to 
figure), with a box pleat finished off with cut steel buttons. 
Quite a new fashion has lately appeared which is specially 
designed to give height to the figure—a panel of velvet, 
or brocade, placed exactly in the centre of the skirt. It 
should be three inches wide at the bottom, and meet at the 
waist. When this isadopted there should be a straight line 
of trimming from throat to waist, to correspond. If the 
panel is velvet, have a velvet box-pleat. If the panel is 
covered with Jace or guipure, have a straight line of lace. 

8. Y. (Nottingham).—I am so sorry you were ‘ hurt” by the 
mention of the wings in the hat, in one of my articles. It 
was not an aigrette, you know, but the wings cf a bird 
killed for purposes of fuod. Members of the Selbourne 
League would, however, substitute some other trimming, 
in the shape of a wing, and I am glad to say that ear- 
shaped loops of velvet or ribbon, or plain bows fastened 
with old paste buttons, are being used on many hats in 
place of wings. I often wish the League would offer a 
prize for the best imitation of osprey. The effect of a 
light feathery cloud waving about the brow is so pretty on 
a bonnet, and I believe it could be obtained quite as well 
by means of some kind of feathery grass. The accounts of 
the way in which osprey is procured are indeed too terrible. 
I am sv sorry you don’t like the accounts of the novelties 
in shops, but I am sure this is not the general opinion from 
other letters that I have. Many of the country readers 
find it most interesting and useful, Iam sv glad that the 
“British Women's delegates” are reported by the newspapers 
to bave looked su nice at the annual meetings,—CHIFFON. 
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Our Open Columns. 
The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


the opinions expressed by co indents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


DULY TOWARDS THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 

Mapam,—I have read with the deepest interest 
the articles on the late M. Pasteur and 
vivisection in Taz Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Asto whether medical science may or may 
not have gained anything by vivisection, I am 
not going to consider, but I should like to say 
something with regard to our relation with tho 
lower animals. They either have or have not a 
future existence. If for them life begins and 
ends here, by all means let us make it as happy 
as possible for them, avd certainly those whu 
look forward to a future existence in a better 
world should be the very last to wish to curtail 
such short lives. What matters it to us the 
lessening of pain for a few short years, if it beat 
the expense of such anguish to poor creatures 
who are in our power P 

If on the other band thereisa future for them 
as well as for us, it is not a very pleasant thought, 
that we may meet in judgment these animals, 
many of whom have been sacrificed for us, and 
for whom we are at best only amiable tyrants. 

They as well as ourselves are part of the great 
Creation, and if it was declared to be “ very 
good,” suffering, brought about by the sin and 
ignorance of mankind, did not find a place in 
dis Divine satisfaction. We owe an immensity 
to the inferior animals and how do we repay it? 
We might learn a lesson of fidelity and forbear- 
ance from some of them. But what is the main- 
spring of all these terrible diseases, the cure for 
which vivisectors imagine they may discover? 
Alas! they are all to be traced to sin and 
ignorance. It would therefore be more to the 
point to try and check the growth of vice, and 
improve the unfavourable conditions of life such 
as a large portion of the human race labour under. 
I am sure we can all agree in the fact that 
“Prevention is better than cure.” Let us then, 
with all the energy of which we are capable, 
show lives worthy of the highest part of God's 
Creation ; let us show consideration to all our 
fellow creatures, we shall not then fear to meet 
Him, for ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.”— Yours faithfully, 


; Katie OULTON. 
Herbert Place, Dublin. 


——— 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLITICAL MEN. 


Mapam,—It may interest you, and those of 
your readers who desire to see the lopsidedness 
of affairs relating to men and women altered, if I 
relate what occurred at a recent meeting of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Parliamentary Debating 
Society. The society is composed of the younger 
leaders of Liberalism and Conservatism in the 
city, a few Independents, and a party of 
Socialists. At the annual meeting, held on 
October 3rd, the Socialist party brought forward 
a motion to alter one of the rules of the society, 
in order that women might be admitted as 
members. Need I say that the motion was pro- 
vocative of a great amount of discussion ? 
résumé of the time-worn pleas which were brought 
forward in opposition to the motion is not 
necessary—they are so familiar we know what to 
expect on such occasions. The result, however, 
was this: The motion was defeated by twenty- 
seven to seventeen, about twelve of the seventeen 
being Socialist votes. I hope dames of the 
Primrose League and members of the Women’s 
Liberal Association in Newcastle will note that 
the men of the Conservative and Liberal Associa- 
tions are alike in need of further permeation 
with regard to the position of women in society. 

That nation is the wealthiest which is com- 
posed of a people whose faculties are most fully 
developed, and among whom truest harmony 
exists. Does it not seem absurdly unreasonable 
to expect that a nation can ever be healthy and 
happy when mutual interests are not encourages 
amongst men and women, and equal opportunl- 
ties are not accorded to all ?1—Sincerely yours, 

M. P. Ettor. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ CORNER. 


A TEMPERANCE RECITATION. 
THE POOR MAN AND THE FIEND. 


A Fienp once met a humble man 
At night, in the cold dark street, 
And led him inte ee fair, 
Where music circled sweet, 
And light and warmth cheered the wanderer's 


heart, 
From frost and darkness screen’d, 
Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy, 
And he worshipped before the Fiend. 


Ah! well, had if he ne'er had knelt to the Fiend, 
For a task-master grim was he ; 

And he said, “ One half of thy life on earth, 
I enjoin thee to yield to me; 

And when, from rising till set of sun, 
Thou hast toiled in the heat or snow, 

Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be "— 
And the poor man ne’er said ‘‘ No! 


The poor man had Health, more dear than gold, 
Stout bone aud muscle strong, 

That neither faint nor weary grew, 
To toil the June day long; 

And the Fiend, his god, cried hoarse and loud ; 
‘‘ Thy strength thou must forego, 

Or thou no worshipper art of mine ”— 
And the poor man ne'er said ‘‘ No!” 


| 
| 
| 


Three children blest the poor man’s home, 
Stray angels dropt on earth. 

The Fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes, 
And he laughed in fearful mirth. 

“ Bring forth thy little ones all,” quoth he, 
‘* My godhead wills it so ; 

I want an evening sacrifice "— 
And the poor man ne’er said ‘‘ No!” 


A young wife sat by the poor man’s fire, 
Who, since she blushed a bride, 

Had gilded his sorrows and brightened life, 
His guardian, friend and guide. 

Foul fall the Fiend !—he gave command, 
‘Come, mix the cup of woe, 

Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs "— 
And the poor man ne’er said ‘‘ No! ” 


Oh ! misery now for this poor man ! 
Oh ! deepest of misery ! 
Next the Fiend his god-like Reason took, 
And among the beasts fed he, | 
And when the sentinel Mind was gone, 
He pilfer'd his Soul also ; | 
And—marvé of marvels !—he murmur‘d not ; 
The poor man ne’er gaid “ No!” 


Now men and matrons in your prime, 
Children, and grand-sires old, 
Come listen, with soul as well as ear, | 
This saying whilst I unfold: | 
Oh, listen, tiil your brain whirls round, 
And your heart is sick to think — 
That in ENGLAND’s isle all this befel— | 
And the name of the Fiend was—Drink ! 


UNFERMENTED. 
ee RS 
S 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 
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TEMPERANCE ITETFIS. 


THE PLYMOUTH MEETINGS. 

THE Western Daily Mercury, a leading 
Plymouth paper, says of the recent B.W.T.A. 
National Council meetings: However people 
may differ in opinion as to what description 
of public work women are best suited for, 
there can be no dissing their pre-eminent 

ualifications for such work as that in which 

e British Women’s Temperance Association 
is engaged. Temperance, or rather the war 
against intemperance, is in many respects 
especially a woman’s question. It is intimately 
bound up with the purity and happiness 
of family life, with the training of the 
young, and with social relations of all kinds; 
and these are matters in which the influence 
of woman is paramount. The women of England 
are the greatest sufferers from the woes which 
come in the train of the drink traffic; and the 
great social trouble in which so many thousands 
of their sisters are involved to their ruin, body 
and soul, is nurtured by intemperance more than 
by any other single cause. Cavil as they may at 
some forms of woman's activity in public life, 
her critics can find nothing effectual to say 
against her taking up arms in the battle against 
these evils. It is a cause in which her best feel- 
ings and highest emotions are stirred, in which 
her strongest energies and her best talents are 
legitimately enlisted. The Association that is 
now holding its meetings in the Three Towns 
erp to a focus the combined moral force and 
intellectual equipment of many of the best women 
of our age, ad its influence on the community is 
acknowledged even by its opponents to be im- 
mense. The cosmopolitan character of the move- 
ment in which the Association is taking part is 
indicated by the presence on the same platform 
of women like Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Agnes 
Weston, and Mrs. J. K. Barney. It wasa happy 
thought to throw open so many of the pulpits of 
the Three Towns to these and other distin- 


guished ladies. Never perhaps in local history | 
‘ had so large a number of women preached simul- | 
| Burslem ; Mrs. Holding, ‘Tunstall. 


taneously to such big congregations as those which 
assembled on Sunday to hear the claims of the 


‘temperance cause enforced on the Christian | 
| churches. And never, 


erhaps, was a higher 


average of eloquence in pleading, argument, and | 


exhortation maintained in the pulpits of the 


DELICIOUS. 


WHOLESOME. 


817 


Three Towns. Almost without exception, these 
gifted women seized the attention of their 
audiences, and maintained it by their graceful 
and natural diction and by the forceful direct- 
ness of their appeals, to a d that is often 
u i by men—who, however able and 
cultured, are in too many cases the slaves of 
conventionality and tradition. The pulpit would 
be a much more real and powerful intluence in 
this country if the vividness and actuality that 
marked the addresses of the Temperance Women 
on Sunday were more frequently found charac- 
terising the sermons that issue from the wearers 
of “the cloth.” We want more “straight talk- 
ing” in plain English ; a better appreciation of 
the ing of religion on the social and in- 
dividual duties of every-day life ; a firmer grasp 
and a bolder handling of questions of the day in 
which Christian men and women are at least as 
deeply concerned as their fellows. A from 
the impetus which the visit of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association may give to 
the movement with which it is specialiy con- 
cerned, it may be hoped that Sunday’s proceed- 
ings will have a wholesome and stimulating 
influence both upon the churches of the Three 
Towns and upon their ministers. Such a pass- 
ing for the time out of the ordinary track must 
have been as welcome asa breeze of moorland 
air to the sedentary who spends most of his 
time with his nose to the grindstone of business 
in the stuffy atmosphere of shop or warehouse. 
It was a revelation of possibilities that may be 
attained some day when woman’s “rights” to 
the pulpit, only grudgingly conceded now, 
except on very 8 occasions, shall be cheer- 
fully and gladly recognised, so that the beat 
service of intellect and of heart may be available 
for the guidance, instruction, and comfort of 
mankind. The success of Saturday’s services 
was followed up by a very fine demonstration in 
the Guildhall last night, with Miss Agnes Weston 
in the chair. Lady arid Somerset was the 
speaker of the evening. She is in every sense 
an orator—fluent, impressive, winning, and con- 
vincing ; and the great audience listened to her 
eloquent address with intense pleasure. 

[The devotional meetings referred to wera 
arranged by the energy and winning tact of 
Miss Gorham. A_repoit of Lady Henry 
Somerset's speech will appear in our next issue. | 


Wo stanTon.—Miss Shilston addressed the 
United Bible Classes on Sunday, November 3rd. 
Sabject: “Our Duties as Christian Citizens.” 
There was a large attendance, and Miss Shilston’s 
remarks were listened to with interest through- 
out and much appreciated. On Tuesday, 
November 5th, the monthly meeting was held, 
when addresses were given by Mrs. Frost, 
Mrs. Holdiog 
asked for more educational work and individual 
dealing with little drop drinkers ; Mrs. (‘owshall 
rendered two solos in admirable style. The 
president, Mrs. A. Shorter, occupied the chuir. 
—A, E. Tupor, Hon. Sec. 
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Dr NORMAN KERR Prospectus Prepared in silver-lined pans, Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices 
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supper table. Made by simply adding throughout the country for the excel- 
‘ milk and boiling water. | lence of its manufacturer. 
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Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic and 
revterative after Typhoid. Scarlet, and Rheu- 


A Specially recommended in cases of 

GENBRAL DEBILITY, INDiIGES- 

YS TION, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
°. matic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 
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SIGNALS FROP FRIEND TO FRIEND. | ys, warrs Baxroup pointe out's 


Mas, Priscitta Baicut McLaren, one of the grandest and 
noblest of our early workers (a sister of John Bright, 
and mother of Walter McLaren), wrote to the office the 

P other day the following note, and the Editor asked ber 
consent to print it. We hope at an early date to present 
our readers with this noble lady's portrait and character 
sketch, in commemoration of her recent eightieth birthday 
and of her lifelong devotion to the cause of women :— 
“‘ Newington House, Edinburgh, October Slst, 1895. To 
the Secretary of THE Woman's Sianat office. Would you 

~ Please send me twenty-four copies of Tue Woman's SionaL 
of last week's date, October 24th? That short. story of 

‘Hamed’ is of great beauty and interest-few sermons 


contain so much of real instruction, Mrs. F. Leslie's 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


points out‘a fault in the menu sent in 
for the prize competitien by “‘ Jeanie,” and published in 
No. 96. It is that in'the recipe for the paste for the beef- 
steak pudding there is no mention of what ig to be done 
with the suet. That ingredient is mentioned all right in 
the list of what is wanted, but when the making of the 
paste comes in there is only ordered to mix the “flour, 
baking powder, and salt”! Mrs. White Bamford says, 
“Is this not a serious fault?” Why, of course, it is! 
Jeanie, my dear, it is very careless ! Of course, it is only a 
slip of the pen and the eye, and everybody who would care 
to try to follow the recipes would surely know enough not 
to fall into any such error. But still, it ought not to have 
been omitted, and the Editor is remorseful that she herself 
overlooked it, though she reads everything that goes in at 


the 


vivisection in Taz Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


the opinions expressed by co: ndents, 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


DULY TOWARDS THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 
Mapam,—lI have read with the deepest interest 
J les on the late M. Pasteur and 


As to whether medical science may or may 


‘aketch ' is most interesting—this number is worth sending least three times over—once in manuscript and twice in not have gained aed 4 by vivisection, I am 


to absent friends, and wide distribution.—Yours truly, | _ Print. not going to consider, but I should like to say 
Passottis Batons MoLanss.”- A Worxiwa Woman (Dundee).—‘- Stock” is the name given mething with regard to our relation with tho 


80 
to a liquid that is to be used as the foundation for | Lower animals. The either have or have not a 
eithér those from cooked or fresh meat—youcan buy a few | ends here, by all means let us make it as happy 
uncooked bones at the butcher's very cheaply, and they | as — for them, aud certainly those who 
yield a great deal of nourishment. To these (or, of course, | look forward to future existence in a better 
to soup-meat, for the well-to-do) are added vegetables and | world should be the very last to wish to curtail 
Pe ae “maa ae oe such short lives. What matters it to us the 
explain all about “ stock,” and I am sure you will find it ene of gee pecan if it beat 
Lowi I am eo glad to hear that you like our S:aNAL 80 a ey yen enter P guish poe ures 
much. ask whatev wan know. ° 
See ee ee ante yen that they cannot get the | Lf on the other hand thereisa future for them 
paper at the railway bookstalls. It is not possible to get | 88 well as for us, itis not a very pleasant thought, 
the clerks at those stalls to order it if they do not koow | that we may meet in judgment these animals, 
that they can sell. Indeed, it would be ruinous to the | many of whom have been sacrificed for us, and 
finances of any paper if this were generally done, as they | for whom we are at best only amiable tyrants. 
have always the right to. send back to the officeand not | ‘They as well as ourselves are part of the great 
ol dirt ler taatmativecmanis | Ce se ari Mr te 
us be overstocked w: num no purpose. Bu ” ° : 
there never ought to be the least difficulty in getting it good, suffering, brou he about by the sin and. 
Xow here is our other gentleman friend, who gives his full from any bookstall or newsagent Ly order weekly, and I norance of mankin , did’ not find a place in 
name and address, but asks that it may not be publishe. shall be obliged by full particulars being sent if such is | t Divine satisfaction. We owe an immensity 
8. B. G. writes : “I am only a mere man, but I sometimes read found. : to the inferior animals and how do we repay it? 
‘ue Woman's Sicwat, and always with interest, and DRESS. (BY “ CHIFFON.”) We might learn a lesson of fidelity and forbear- 
generally with profit. But I want to ask why you insert | Q,euextine.—Thanks for your letter ; Iam so glad to hear | ance from some of them. But what isthe main- 
such a parody of the human form as there is in this week. that ‘Tue Woman's Sianan is quite & power in your | spring of all these terrible diseases, the cure for 
| You give ‘character sketches’ of leading women, for the neighbourhood, and that all agree that its tone is of the | which vivisectors imagine they may discover ? 
5 purpose, I. presume, of inducing other women to imitate highest kind, and that it is a most readable and instructive | Alag! they are all to be traced to sin and 


thém, but I trust you do not ineert this plate with the.idea of paper.” How nice of you to wish ‘ Success to its new | j 
seteciog pear subscribers to reduce their waists td little |  Bditor and her staf.” Good wishes are truly helpfal and | “=*t: It would therefore be more to the 


more than the size of their necks? It seems to me that ae veally aay eee war | Point to try and check the growth of vice, and 
" this lady’s figure would be a very remarkable one, not at all aaa ter Bee etlaes, eT peLmueion beat improve the unfavourable conditions of life such 
like that of the Venus de Medici, or any other Venus with answering. 1. A frock-voat is the usual thing for a bride- | 858 large portion of the human race labour under. 
which Iam acquainted. But it strikes me that in matters groom, but not if the bride is going to be married in a I am sure we can all in the fact that 
of * F-shion’ you are very much at the merry of your travelling dress, He should wear a travelling dress also “ Prevention is better than cure.” Let us then, 


artist ; and the artists who draw fashion plates seem tome in this case, a tweed suit, and felt hat—not a high hat. with all the energy of which we are capable, 
to be a special breed, who know nothing of the laws of : 


Lirrie . Watsts 1s Fasuion. Skatcues.—To several ‘ corre- 
spondents.—Placeauz messieurs / ‘As we area ladies” paper, 
of course we are bound to pay special hospitality to any 
gentlemen callers ; besides, we feel quite proud that tbe 
“superior sex” should take the trouble to look over our 
pages; and we have quite a number of letters in our 
correspondence from men. Here are two—agreeing in 

v principle but one answers the other to some extent, and 
: the last-mentione! goes very near to the truth. 

Rev. D. J. Tuomas, of Brecon, writes: ‘I enjoy each week a | 
look at the bright and increasingly interesting Woman's 
SiaNaL, and when in-my power I often help the B.W.T.A. 
But please allow me to enter my protest against the wasp- 

= waisted, consumption-invited figure on page 247 as a model 
worthy of imitation. God made woman, but the Devil 
makes these amall-waisted fashions. They are equal foes 
to beauty and to health, I am sure-that Jesus. Christ 
wouldn’t like tv jsee His Father's handiwork ‘improved’ 
in this way.” 


anatomy, and who have never studied in the Life School 
at the Academy, or anywhere else. All the same it does 
seem a pity that when women study fashion plates—and I 
suppose ‘they must do so—they should have such an 
impossible ideal for the human form held up to their 
imitation. Trusting you will pardon my growl, I am, 
yours obediently.” : 

I aGREE with you both, my valued correspondents, with all my 
heart. When you have “ burried up” and raized the circu- 
lation of Tat Woman's SiGNaL to thirty thousand—a not 
impossible achievsment by Christmas, if all its present 
readers would take some, however little, trouble to do it— 
we will have a special artist to draw our own fashion plates, 
and we will find or invent one who will draw a figure that 
will look like areal woman, assured that such will not only 
be wore sensible from the hygienic point of view, but also 
will be more attractive and more useful. Meantime, we 
have to take the existing dress artists as we find them ; 
they are in almost every case men, and they have invariably 
been trained to draw for ladies’ papersedited by men ; and 
if they are bad—and they are, beyond a doubt—it is only 
another result of the past management of women’s lives in 


9. If the bride wears grey as a relief from mourning, that | show lives worthy of the bor, moa part of God's 


is her own affair ; the bridegroom need not appear in half- 
mourning also, unless the deceased were a relative of his 
own. After marriage the happy pair wear. mourning for 
one another's relations, not before. I think tan gloves 
would look better for him, and something not quite s0 
sombre as a grey tie. 3. I think that silver-grey winter 
crepon (such as I described at Peter Robinson's lately) 
would make a charming wedding and travelling dress. It 
is ao dreasy, yet quiet, and sufficiently warm for the time 
of year. The bodice had better be made in grey velvet, 
as the crepon is rather ‘‘ stretchy,” the sleeves and skirt in 
the material. Even more dressy would be a Louis Seize 
jacket of grey velvet, with a grey face-cloth skirt. She 
could have a pretty waistcoat of white satin, covered with 
cream lace, for the church, if she liked, and one covered with 
pleate of grey chiffon for travelling in. Cut steel or antique 
silver buttons would improve this dress. 4. I think the 
Louis Seize jacket and skirt would look the best, but if the 
bride is very short. she may object toa basque. In this case I 
would suggest large sleeves, & high-tabbed collar of the 
velvet, a pouch front to the bodice (this gives length to 


Creation ; let us show co 
fellow creatures, we shall not then fear to meet 
Him, for ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.”— Yours faithfully, 


eration to all our 


_ Katie Ovutron. 
Herbert Place, Dublin. 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLITICAL MEN. 
Mapam,—It may interest you, and those of 


your readers who desire to see the lopsidedness 
of affairs relating to men and women altered, if I 
relate what occurred at a recent meeting oF the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Parliamentary 

Society. The society is com 
leaders of Liberalism and 
city, a few Independents, and a party of 
Socialists. 
October 3rd, the Socialist party brought forward 


bating 
d of the younger 
nservatism in the 


At the annual meeting, held on 


figure), with s box pleat finished off with cut steel buttons. | a motion to alter one of the rules of the society, 
Quite a new fashion bas lately appeared which is specially | in order that women might be admitted as 
aan to file pte ha Reyal rere easel members. Need I say that the motion was pro- 
or brocade, placed exactly in the centre of the skist. It | vocative of & amount of discussion? 
should be three inches wide at the bottom, and meet at the résumé of the Fegan pleas which were brought 
waist. When this isadopted there should be a straight line f od i iti to th tion is not 
of trimming from throat to waist, to correspond. If the Orw: in opposition avs ome hat to 
no reason why a pretty design, shown perforce here on an panel is velvet, have a velvet box-pleat. If the panel is necessary—they are 80 familiar we know w 
impossible waisted figure, should not be exactly copied in covered with lace or guipure, have a straight line of lace. expect on such occasions. The result, however, 
every respect but the absurd shape by the possessor of a | 8. Y. (Nottingham).—I am so sorry you were ‘‘hurt” by the | Was this: The motion was defeated by twenty- 
natural and hygienic figure. Dress of the day must have mention of the wings in the hat, in one of my articles, It | seven to seventeen, about twelve of the seventeen 
its share of notice and representation in any woman's paper was not an aigrette, you know, but the wings cf a bird | being Socialist votes. I hope dames of the 
_ that aspires to give attention to all the daily passing killed for purposes of food. Members of the Selbourne | Primrose League and members of the Women’s 
interests of the sex, as well as to their more lasting and League would, however, substitute some other trimming; | Tiheral Association in Newcastle will note that 
serious ones, and, as our front heading states, that and in the shape of a wing, and I am glad to say that ear- th f the Co ti d Liberal Associa- 
nothing less—or more or less—is the aim of TaE Woman's shaped loops of velvet or ribbon, or plain bows fastened e meno . RACEV RYE An 


every respect and detail by the other half of humanity ! 
Meantime, we must beg our readers, in looking at our 
fashion sketches, to consider them as diagraimes, that is, as 
intended to give a general outline or idea of the thing 
represented, but not as an exact representation, to be 
closely followed, or regarded as literally exact. There is 


SiaxraL. We choose dresses that are pretty, graceful, and 
not outré in design to illustrate; and we have hopes 
that one day before long we may get the detail of 
the outline of the figure on which these dresses are 
placed as satisfactory to good taste and good sense as we 
think the style of the dresses themselves now will be 
admitted always essentially to be.. Only about two-thirds 
of a page is given up to the fashions of the day, and this is 
a very small proportion of our space—as small, we think, 
as the proportion of thought and care that must be given in 
life to dress, amongst other subjects, by any woman who 
does not want to be peculiar, dowdy, and unpleasing to the 
eye of her fellows. 


with old paste buttons, are being used on many hate in tions are alike in need of further permeation 


place of wings. I often wish the League would offer a 
prize for the best imitation of osprey. The effect of a 
light feathery cloud waving about the brow is so pretty on 
a bonnet, and I believe it could be obtained quite as well 
by means of some kind of feathery grass. The accounts of 
the way in which osprey is procured are indeed too terrible. 
I am 80 sorry you don't like the accounts of the novelties 
in shops, but I am sure this is not the general opinion from 
other letters that:I have. Many of the country readers 
find it most interesting and useful. Iam so glad that the 
“British Women's delegates” are reported by the newspapers 
to have looked so nice at the annual meetings.—CHIFFON. 


ETT 


with regard to the 


ition of women in society. 
That nation is the wealthiest which is com- 


posed of a boop whose faculties are most fully 
developed, an 

exists. Does it not seem absurdly unreasonable 
to expect that a nation can ever be healthy and 
happy when mutual interests are not encouraged 
amongst men and women, and equal opportunl- 
ties are not accorded to all 1—Sincerely yours, 


among whom truest harmony 


M. P. E tor. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Nov. 14, 1896. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CORNER. 


A TEMPERANCE RECITATION. 
THE POOR MAN AND THE FIEND. 


A Fienp once met a humble man 
At night, in the cold dark street, 
And lod him te 5 pee fair, 
Where music circled sweet, 
And light and warmth cheered the wanderer's 


heart, 
From frost and darkness screen’d, 
Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy, 
And he worshipped before the Fiend . 


Ah! well, had if he ne’er had knelt to the Fiend, 
For a task-master grim was he ; 

And he said, “ One half of thy life on earth, 
I enjoin thee to yield to me; 

And when, from rising till set of sun, 
Thou hast toiled in the heat or snow, 

Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be”— 
And the poor man ne’er said “ No! 


The poor man had Health, more dear than gold, 
Stout bone and muscle strong, ; 

That neither faint nor weary grew, 
To toil the June day long ; 

And the Fiend, his god, cried hoarse and loud ; 
‘‘ Thy strength thou must forego, 

Or thou no worshipper art of mine” — 
And the poor man ne'er said ‘‘ No !” 


Three children blest the poor man’s home, 
Stray angels dropt on earth. 

The Fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes, 
And he laughed in fearful mirth, 

“ Bring forth thy little ones all,” quoth he, 
‘* My godhead wills it so ; 

I want an evening sacrifice "— 
And the poor man ne’er said ‘‘ No!” 


A young wife sat by the poor man’s fire, 
Who, since she biushed a bride, 

Had gilded his sorrows and brightened life, 
His guardian, friend and guide. 

Foul fall the Fiend !—he gave command, 
‘Come, mix the cup of woe, 

Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs "— 
And the poor man ne’er said “ No!” 


Oh ! misery now for this poor man ! 
Oh ! deepest of misery ! 

Next the Fiend his god-like Reason took, 
And among the beasts fed he, 

And when the sentinel Mind was gone, 
He pilfer’d his Soul also ; 

And—marveé of marvels !—he murmur‘d not ; 
The poor man ne’er said “ No!” 


Now men and matrons in your prime, 
Children, and grand-sires old, 

Come listen, with soul as well as ear, 
This saying whilst I unfold: 

Oh, listen, til your brain whirls round, 
And your heart is sick to think — 

That in ENGLAND’s isle all this befel— 
And the name of the Fiend was—Drinx ! 
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THE PLYMOUTH MEETINGS. 


THE Western Daily Mercury, a \eading and 


Plymouth paper, says of the recent B.W.T.A. 
National Council meetings: However people 
may differ in opinion as to what description 
of public work women are best suited for, 
tere oe ie oa ing their pre-eminent 
pm ar for su 

British Women’s Temperance Association 
is emerens, - Tempeenes, or rather the war 
against intemperance, is in many respects 
especially a woman's question. It is intimately 


bound up with the purity and happiness 
of family life, with the grins of the 


young, and with social relations of all kinds; 
and these are matters in which the influence 
of woman is paramount. The women of England 
are the greatest sufferers from the woes which 
come in the train of the drink traffic; and the 
great social trouble in which so many thousands 
of their sisters are involved to their ruin, body 
and soul, is nurtured by intemperance more than 
by any other single cause. Cavil as beans Fog at 
some forms of woman's activity in public life, 
her ae can find nothing repent to say 
against taking up arms in the against 
these evils. It is a cause in which her best feel- 
ings and highest emotions are stirred, in which 
her strongest energies and her best talents are 
legitimately enlisted. The Association that is 
now holding its meetings in the Three Towns 
brings to a focus the combined: moral force and 
intellectual equipment of many of the best women 
of our age, aid its influence on the community is 
acknowledged even by its opponents to be im- 
mense. The cosmopolitan character of the move- 
ment in which the Association is taking part is 
indicated by the presence on the same platform 
of women like y Henry Somerset, Miss Agnes 
Weston, and Mrs. J. K. Barney. Jt wasa happy 
thought to throw open so many of the pulpits of 
the Three Towns to these and other distin- 
guished ladies. Never perhaps in local histo: 

had so large a number of women preached simul- 
taneously to such big congregations as those which 
assembled on Sunday to hear the claims of the 
temperance cause enforced on the Christian 
churches. And never, perhaps, was a higher 
average of eloquence in pleading, argument, and 


exhortation maintained in the pulpits of the | 


as that in which | i 


$17 
Three Towns. Almost without exception, these 
gifted women seized the attention of: their 


of “ the cloth.” 


air to the sedentary who spends most of his 


time with his nose to the grindstone of business . 


in the stuffy atmosphere of shop or warehouse. 
It was a revelation of possibilities that may be 
attained some day when woman's “ rights” to 
the pulpit, only grudgingly conceded now,. 
except on wr peel occasions, shall be cheer- 
fully and gladly recognised, so that the best 
service of intellect and of heart may be available 
for the guidance, instruction, and comfort of 
mankind. The success of Saturday’s services 
was followed up by a very fine demonstration in 
the Guildhall last night, with Miss Agnes Weston 
in the chair. Lady H Somerset was the 
speaker of the evening. She is in every sense 
an orator—fluent, impressive, winning, and con- 
vincing ; and the great audience listened to her 
eloquent address with intense pleasure. 

[The devotional meetings referred to wera 
arranged by the energy and winning tact of 
Miss Gorham. A_repoit of y Henry 
Somerset's speech will appear in our next issue. | 


Wo tstanton.—Miss Shilston addressed the 
United Bible Classes on Sunday, November 3rd. 
Sabject: “Our Duties as Christian Citizens.” 
There was a as attendance, and Miss Shilston’s 
remarks were listened to with interest through- 
out and much appreciated. Tuesday, 
November 5th, the monthly meeting was held, 
when addresses were given by Mrs. Frost, 
Burslem ; Mrs. Holding, Tunstall. Mrs. Holdiog 
asked for more educational work and individual 
dealing with little drop drinkers ; Mrs. Gowsball 
rendered two solos in admirable style. Tne 
president, Mrs. A. Shorter, occupied the chair. 
—A, E. Tupor, Hon. Sec. 


UNFERMENTED. 
cats ee a SS 
Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 


A Sample Half-bottle free 


ww by Parcel Post for 2/9. 
1 ded in cases of 
QD» cipenaly recommended tn owe 


TION, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic and 
reiterative after Typhoid, Scarlet, and Rheu- 


ee 


matic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 
MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W. 


DELICIOUS. 


] 

BLANC MABGES—2d. ana 8d 

and 6d. boxes—two more delicious and 

digestible additions to the dinner and 

supper table. Made by simply adding 
milk and boiling water. 


WHOLESOME. 


"| HALF-PINTS, 24 . 
| PINTS, 44. 
QUARTS, 8d. 


$ CHIVERS & SONS, eroine FEeo Ft Tia Fistony. Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 
CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JA+*8.— 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
in its report(les5 aye: ‘‘Mecsrs.Chivere 
Factory at Hieton...is now well-kno#n 
throughout the country for the excel- 
| tence of its manufacturer.” 


Nov. 14, 1896. 
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Brancu.—The opening meet- | bers who attend to the duties an expense of time 


NEWS .FROM BRANCHES, | ing for the season was held on Monday, October which few are in a position to bestow. From 
NATIONAL B.W.T.A. | 31st, in the achoolroom of Essex Street Chapel. | Thursday morning till Thursday evening a suc- 


en Mrs. 
who gave a most helpful and stimul: address. | plans discussed. Latterly, through i & 
Agnes Slack addressed a large and appreciative | ate ta cerhone P y» ugh the instru 


To the absence of Mes. Tucker | : ‘ i . ; i 

i cit api Bg pt Sling wwe hon” | Une a tnt Sanyo a 
vice- ny ded. At the | gongs, recitations, and addresses were also given | economy had a hers 
Se ad fan 4 pparpiagearyre by members and a, Mrs. naeny, the new | sewing machines, so that some of the inmates 
interest aroused at this = hering may enable | wore aren low to the ae = me | et Se iste 

the members to do more during this winter than feature mentioned was the provision of 
they have been able to accom: in the past. Entertainments, with temperance addresses by P reading 
. pdmuere order to enable any who are willing to assist to 
of very successful meetings _ been held in aie tents Laat Boon, Bt, Bers eabjeot do a Mrs. Skinner end Mrs, 
we : Scat n rmission to hold a monthly te: 
October 26th. .At Burslem, Hanley, and Stoke ee oe con eee ee Te and | SXeoting for the poor people. tines cieetingal 
Mrs. Hatton, P.L.G., of Wolverhempton, gave | opun ti eT id oe th BWA though laughed at by some, have been attended 
jnteresting and instructive addresses. Mrs. ek aoe, Dread Dig: ad on iad by between 200 and 300, who come quite 
Emmett, of Leeds, addressed two meetings at ates ee ae: in its preventive and | voluntarily, sixty-five of the number having 
Stafford, one of a dozen branches which were , Tescue charac become pledged abstainers —E. H. Emery, Sec- 


spoke to a large gathering of | sang “The Promise of Life,” then Mrs. Skinner | being returned, as against four directly con- 
gave a most interesting account of the “ays cerned in the trade, and two other Conservatives. 
y the | Tho Eggo and other members of the 

‘TA. worked long and earnestly. 


mmett 
ladies. Mrs. Emmett is to be congratulated 
nearly sixty members have been added. 


and special work which is being done 
Board of Guardians, which entails on all mem- | N.B. 


Hew Gross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


ASK FOR 
USE ONLY 


EASY ORGANETTES ae 
PAYMENTS permis raneirnag MONTHLY 
Particulars free. 7% 


NO «tomers | CIVE FREE 


BLACK LEAD my ovo Book Slmotling new, and ‘surprises 


everyone. 
Iv 18 THE BEST ANO GOES THE FARTHEST: J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn 


[Feeomesrsecnnscner)|_vamurmrcn to 
(mom WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 


Also at 70&71, EUSTON SOUARE, Close to Euston Station, L.&N.W.R. 
Home Comforts. Cleanliness and Quiet. Central for Business or Pleasure. 


“MISS RHODA, ANSTEY (Certifloated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


Tue System INCLUDES :— 


‘Ling’s Swedish Gymaastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, comoineu witb Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Sp Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Cream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs. WEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset. 


a 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace 0 poison. They are superior 
in strevgth and flavor to any liquid extracts I have ever 

. Leannot see how you can possibly concentrate 
wo much flavoring io so httle powder. 
“3, H M, MERRBNIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” | 


“TJ have used your flavoring powders for several months 
and find them excellent in flavor, and economical because 
of concentrated atrength— Jn. fact * the ‘ection a- 
vorings.’ Every W.O. U. woman will hail the advent of 
a non-aleoholis flavoring to take the place of the extracts. 
They, to be known to come into general use. 

HELEN M. BARKER, National treasurer W.C.T.U.” 


For further particulars address: 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME 00., Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. | 


eae a errr Sar 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


“BRITISH WOM EN’S LEAFLETS,” New Series, contains @ New Leaflet, 


“OUR RIBBON WHITE” 
By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 2/6 per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for cash, 


Orders from 5s. and upwards. 


All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed, and Cheques and Money Orders for the same made payable, to Mrs. WARD PooLe, 24, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Nov. 14, 1895. 
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for Children from 15/6 each. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONA APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three, 
Displayed Advertisements 4/- per % 
Joun Hapvon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.O. Latest Time TugsDaY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


jpamer HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: Muss 
PBAR3ON and Mrs, TINKER. Modern System of 
Teaching. Pupils are pre for Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Musical Loval Exams. A bright, happy home. In- 
elusive Terms. 


Rs. AUKLAND strongly commends Mxks. 
NORTHAM FIELDS to Branch Secretaries as 8 
GOOD SPEAKER. She has taken meetings in Edin- 

burgh and Glasgow with much acceptance.— Write for free 
dates to 25, Memorial Hall, B.C. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 
for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
seasoa, way address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hamptvn 

oad, Sirchfields, Birmingham. 


—<— 


APARTMENTS, HYOROS, Etc. 


Yu BEXHILL-ON-SEA. — A_ charming 
seaside and comfortable wiuter home, with large bed- 
rooms, in well-furnished house, for young lacies need- 

ing rest, with pure bracing air. Terms from J5s. weekly. 

Return fare from London, fs. Stamped envelope.—Apply 

to Miss Du Kas, Harecuurt, Bexhill. 

A’ LONDON.—TRANTEK'’S TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, ., and all places of 
interest. Quiet, clean, economical. 

Guide,” showing ‘“‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 

ae ‘and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘*‘ Healthiest,” 

ndon. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home,.’” In- 

clusive weekly terms from 3ls. 6d. Physician, Thomas 

Johnstone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 
WIDOW LADY offers reasonable furnished 
apirtments, with attendance, for winter months.— 
“Jasmine,” Gladstone Road, Broadstairs, 


——___—___. oe a 


WANTED, after Christmas, two children to 
learn with own. Refined and Christian home, 
healthy neighbourhood, suitable for backward childran who 
would benetit by free farmhouse life.—Mrs. Haine, Tittle 
Wolford, Shipston-on-Stour. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


LAPHAM MATERNITY HOSPITAT. (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, S.W, Wnder 
fully-qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained in 

Midwifery tor L.O.S. Also monthly nurass trainad (threa 
months). October vacancies. Good nurses reenmmanded,. 
sen edone | payments from patients. Donations urgently 
needed. 


—_——_—_— —— 


ENERAL AGENCY for Vegetarians (or those 
willing to be so), includingEmployeraand Emplayéen. 
Apartments. Hotels, Farm Pr 

Madame VEIGELE, 96, 
London, W. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


nea, eta.—Annly to 
Crawford Street. Baker Street. 


GARROULD, 


The Celebrated House for Linens. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 


Dainty Dishes prepared Quickly, Cheaply, and 


COSENZA’S FOUNDATION 


difficaluy, and many delicious entrées dressed 


Licensees for the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


95 & 97, Wigmore Street, W. 
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EDGWARE ROAD, 
HYDE PARK, W:; 


A reputation of over 40 years. 

yards by 3 yards, 4/11, 5/11, 6/411 pair. 
“ ss Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. 

Damask Table Cloths, New Floral Designs, 5/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 

Five o'Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 eavh, 

Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 1/0} yard. 

Frilkd Pillow Slips, 1/8 each. 

Full-size Check Glass Cioths, 1/6 half-dozen. yore): 

Check Dusters, 41/- half-dozen. . 

Real Witney Blankets, 6 fest by 7 feet, 7/11 per pair. 

Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each. 


Ready-made Sheets, 2 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 


JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, QLOVES, FANCY @00D8, ete. 
EDGWARE ROAD, 
Yt C] 


hic Address— 


Te! 
“GARROULD, LONDON.” 


HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
“GUINEA” AUTUMN COAT 


FOR LADIES. IN THREE SHAPES. 


Made of Serviceable Black or Coloured Cloths. 
IF LINED SILK, 10/6 EXTRA. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
204 to 228, OXFORD ST,, LONDON. 


CULINARY REVOLUTION 


e 
Easily 


'MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND; 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson’s. 


Drides & Bridesmaids. 


Gloves of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


J. Ss GREGG’'S 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Liste 
on application. 


SAUCES. 
Prepared by Prof. C. DRIESSENS. 


With the help of these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
of the French Cuisine can be prepared without the slightest 


in a few 
minutes, even by inexperienced persons. 


Sold in Glase Jars, 2s. 2d., 4s., and 7s. 
Pamphlets, with recin 8, on application to the Sole 


COSENZA & CO., 


(VIHLITTHSWL0d 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT D RESSMAKER. 
Spccialites om Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, avd 

Indian and Colonial Outfits. 


EMILY SAUNDERS 
(From Mrs. Ritchie's), 


STRAW HATS with Chiné Ribbon and Quills in any 
colour. 10s. 9d., carriage paid. Felts, 2s. extra. 


They st eee ee a, BAKER STREBT, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold cvarywhere, Tins 134d. cach, 
’, 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 
eee SS 

3/6 per cwt., on rail—or delivered free in Carter 
Paterson’s District. Cash with order. 


ALICH R. GRIFFEN, 
SPITALFIELDS MARKET, E, 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 

s | ‘ ) . digedible, absoluidly pure 

The Typical Cocoa of English and nourishing Cocoa, of 
. the greatest strength and 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” the finest flavour, entirely 


(As in matiea | free from any admiature.” 


The Analyst. Pare, foreign 
). 


BEST | « Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
¥ Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


©: 
: re ; 


| N FANTS, in Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 


“ we '- GHILDREN, 
| , INVALIDS, Bi 3 & 


ee ALE 
‘THE FIRST ‘GRAND “PIONEER | REDUCTION SALE. 


uncial By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, the Well-known Carpet Manufacturers of the City ef Leeds. 
To THE INFLUENTIAL RUADERS OF The Woman's AND MAY NOt APPHAB AGATS. ~~ 
This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of cur manufactures for ten long years. and is of great importance to parties furntshing. 


THE PUBLIC are well aware that it is the desideratum of the day to lay out their money to the best advantage. This is acknowledged to 
be a matter of the highest importance, econom béing the demaod of the times. In order to do this you are invited to avail yourselves of 


-the opportunity now offered of Buying at this Sale. The Cheapness of the Stock is guaranteed to exceed your most sangaine anticipation. 
The * Queen's Koyal” ‘Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by att the Nations of the Earth. Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 


Sale Price. GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD. Sale Price B ] bf 
~/- HEARTHRUGS: &/-| russels Hearthrugs. t. 
; =} In Rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measuring 6 ft. by 3ft., whicn for 
In REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERNS, measuring 6 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. THESE | price, real value, well ht, and richness of manufacture will be found un- | 
HEARTHRUGS have gained_a world-wide reputation for MAGNItICENCE, CHEAPNESS, and approachable. PECIAL OFFER—Three Rugs 19s. ; six for 37s. 
Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June lst. 


UTILITY, having Do hed Registered new designs, and considered works of art. Thousands of 
Repeat Orders and i 


estimonials received, giving the highest satisfaction. The Right Honourable the VISCOUNTESS MELVILLE writes :—I am very pleased with t ie ore 


Velvet Hearthrugs to hand, and would like four more Hearthrugs. _ Her ladyship would also like two 
Velvet Carpets at 39s. ; one ditto, 608. éd., to match them. Cheque £3 14s. enclosed. 
Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 


Brussels Carpets. 


Extraordinarily Heavy. very Best Quality, * Newest and Choicest Designs. In Old Gold, Sultan, Terra 

Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. With handsome border to correspond. Guarante 

to wear for years, and give every satisfaction. ke sizes and prices as follows (all ready for putting 
jown) = 


Reduced Sale Price List. 
8 


SPECIAL OFFER —Three for 5s. 9d., Six for 11s. 3d. ‘Twelve for 22s. 
Tne “Queen's Ruyal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are patronised by Royalty, Nobility, and 
Clergy from all ire of the Empire... - 
Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” ousehold Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 


Trad’ Mork on all : a Trade Mark on all 

Goods. ‘Beware a Goods, Beware 

of Imitations. . ro} of Imitations. 

Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. Altogether’superior quality, with handsome 

border to correspond. A marvel for excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials 

received, giving the highest sat ‘afaction. When ordering, please mention Uf for Bed, Dining, Drawing 
or Sitting Room, ond any particular colour preferred. 

8. 


s. d. s. d. 

6 ft. by oft. 96 10) ft. by 12 ft. : 20 6 VELVET 4hft. by 7ft -- 4110 VELVET oft. by 12f. -- 38 0 
sft. ,, oft. ‘ 11 6 left. ,, If ) 22 6 PILE ) 6ft. , vit. - 180 PILE Lu f. , lft. -- 470 
6ft:,, 12 ft. - 98. 12 6 vt tt. os 216 BRUSSELS | 7hft. |, oft. -- 23 0 BRUSSELS | 12ft. | 1shft -- 58 0 
oft..,, oft. GE 13 6 wt. ,, 13) ft. GE 25 6 CARPET gfe » of « 28 0 CARPET lft. , 16ft. -- 68 0 
oft. ,, 1o}ft. i) 15 6 12 ft. » ft he 6 SQUARES. Q ft. » «LOR ft. «+ 33 0 SQUARES. wf. , 18ft -- 17:0 
vit. , 12 ft 17 6 12 ft. » Is fe 33 6 Itogether superior agunlity, with handsume border to correspond. | A marvel of excellence 
oft. ,,13) ft. 19 6 ft. ,, zi ft 38 6 and beaucy. Thousands © repeat orders and testimonials received, givinz the highest satisfaction. 
When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawin , or Sitting Room,andany particular colour 


REMARKS.—A lady Customer writes complaining that we send out too large a Carpet for the money, 
Be this so or not, we send out no Carpet measuring less than 6 ft. by 9 fl-—cven for 3]. 
TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 
In the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division). HODGSON v. WEBB BROS.—On the 18th 
day of July, 180, his lordship Mr, Justice Chitty granted an interim injunction, restraining Messrs. 
Webb Brothers, of Hackney ‘Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgson'’s (of Leeds) Trade 


Mark, “Eclipse,” No. 93,774. 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


J00,00°, CARPETS 


preferred. 
Prod: 7 Sale of the «“ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS. : 


Reversible, woven throughout with handsome border to correspond; richly blended in several 
colours to suit any furniture. Made in 10 sizes only, These Carpets are the production of muc 
care, Jabour, and forethought, and are made in handsome and elaborate patterns (which are pro- 
tected by Registration). The y combine the rich blended colours of the Turkish and Persian wito 
the elegant designs of the Wilton, These goods cannot be distinguished from real Brussels when 
laid down, and cannot be excelled in durability. 


(Regd.) 


for sitting-room or bedroom, bordered and woven in Art Colours, 

large enough to coverany ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for 

EACH. our goods, thus saving any middle protits. _Remember, these are EACH 
woven, not printed, and are made of a material almost equal to wool. ‘3 


TARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS si aie ae at si coi sticihad 
ize, pach. ze, . 
This gigantic offer is a special contract made with readers of “THE eft. by oft. ~~ «. 5&6 lojft. by l2ft.,  « 13 6 
Sale Price Wotase SIGNAL” only. We willforward direct from the looms to any Bale Price matt. by oft, - oo 7 6 12ft. by 12ft., + ++ 15 6 
address, on reodr of umount, A GENUINE WOYEN SEAMLESS wft, by oft. 7 we 8 6 ieft. by 134ft., ere Yan) 
REVERSIBLE CARPET, the largest ever sold at the price, suitable oft. by 10}ft., - « 9 6 lft. by 15ft., - « 19 6 
i oft. by 12ft., - .« 21 6 left. by 18ft. | «+e, 28 0 

When ordering please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room and any particular 


colour preferre d 
A Reversible Prudential Hearthrug (Regd.), to match above Carpets, sent for 
1/6 extra, size 2yds, long and 1yd. wide. Special Offer, Three Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 


Thonsands of these Carpets and Rues have already been sold at almost double above prices. 
“ECLIPSE” RUG SENT WITH CARPET, 1)- extra. seg AN | six for 8/-, or Twelve for 15/6, sterling value. 
SPECIAL_OFFER. WOMAN'S SIGNAL’? CARPET COUPON. 14 11/95. 
F Two Carpets and Two Rugs 8/-,or Four Carpets and Four Rugs 15/6. On receipt of this Coupon and P.O, or Stamps for ‘amount, we guarantee to send 
a > unequalled im the annals of Advertising. As it favour, kindly examine and compare these any goods as above to your address in any part of the United Kingdom. 
” SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Dont miss this opportunity, Tt may not oceur again, 1 Cust returned in full tf not aatishet pignetl) ee eee 
We rely upon SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS from our clients for the maintenance of our trade. ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
All orders dispatched sauce dan in rotation as they arrece by post, Cheques and P.O28 payable to 


F. HODGSON & SON, MEER QODSLEY OAD. LEEDS. 
Telegraphic Address “ ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and packed free and shipped at lowest rates. 


_—— 


Printed by Hazgxi, Wateox, & Viney, Lp., at and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MARamatt & Sox, 125, Fleet Street, London, H.0. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House. Salisbury Square, ies ‘ . 


